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Cash (On Hand) 
(in Bank) 

Accounts Receivable (Not Due) 
(30 to 90 Days Past Due) 
(Over 90 Days Past Duc) 


Notes to. 





Merchandise (Not on C ment or Conditional | 
Contract) (Valued at “Cost” () or “Mar- 
ket” (, whic! Lower) 


Other Current Assets (Describe) : 
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Machinery, Fixtures and Equipment 

(Present Depreciated Value) 
Due from Officers, Partners or Others not Customers 
Other Assets (Describe): | Net Worth 
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Accounts Payable for Merchandise 
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Rent, Heat, Light, Insurance, Taxes__' 
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Delivery 
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TOTAL OPERATION EXPENSE_ | 


If incorporated, amount ‘| 
of dividends paid 


BUY FROM _ THE FOLLOWING FIRMS: 


ADDRESSES 
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The foregoing statement and the information given on the reverse side of this statement has been carefully read by the under- 
signed (both the printed and written matter), and is, to my knowledge, in all respects complete, accurate and truthful. It discloses to 


—_________19___. Since that mme there has been 
no material unfavorable change in my (our) financial condition, and if any such change takes piace I (we) will give you notice. 


you the true state of my (our) financial condition on the ______day of. 


Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing statement. 
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What books of account do you keep?. 
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Balance due $. 


at $. 
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Is any insurance assigned? $ 


On buildings (fire) $. 

For employers’ liability $. 
Do you carry fidelity bonds? 
Casualty (Trucks, autos) 
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per month. 
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This new form provides 
a complete statement of 
Resources and Liabilities 
upon which to base a 
credit appraisal. 


Condensed Profit and 
Loss statement shows 
progress made by cus- 
tomer, giving valuable 
information as to Ca- 
pacity (an important 


unit of the Three *‘*C’s’’). 


Made in Plain or Envel- 
ope style. 
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“A Dollar’s Worth of drugs, please. 


Pil compound them myself” 


As a pharmacist, you 


know what would happen 
to the customer who com- 
pounded his own prescrip- 
tions—a short life and not 
a very merry one. Fortu- 
nately, most customers 
know this, too, so they 
cheerfully pay for your ser- 
vices as an expert middle- 
man and an authority on 
your subject. 


When the retail druggist 
buys insurance from the ex- 
perienced agent or broker 
of a stock insurance com- 
pany he does not say ‘‘$50 
worth of insurance please.”’ 
He asks for and gets the ad- 
vice and full services of an 
expert purchasing agent in 
the complex insurance field, 
like himself an expert mid- 





dleman. No worries about 
uncovered risks that might 
wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thor- 
oughly in the services of an 
expert middleman whether 
retail druggist, insurance 
agent or broker we refuse 
to accept business direct 
because it is not in the in- 
terests of the Company or 
the assured to do so. When 
you buy National Surety 
Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Burglary or Forgery 
Insurance through your lo- 
cal insurance agent, you 
deal with a customer and 
friend who isa fellow mem- 
ber and supporter of the 
American Business System. 
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@ This is a reprint of 
an advertisement of 
a stock-insurance 


.company directed to 


the independent busi- 
ness men in the drug 
trade in your city. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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The problem of investments is, daily, an increas- as one of the strongest and most reliable In- 
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“Let Us Have Peace” 


(Reprinted by Request) 


This year the calm spirit of brotherly love that Christmas 

recalls and inspires is in sharp contrast to the many con- 

flicting aspects of present affairs throughout the world. It 
is with this realization that we all look forward to the holi- 
day season with the hope that it will be more than revelry; 
rather, a symbol of the spirit of mutual trust and cooperation 
which mankind should affect. 


If the spirit of Christmas could be extended beyond the 
brief holiday season, the world would know less of racial and 
religious prejudice, of greedy hatreds and cancerous animosi- 
ties. In this season all that is best and noble in mankind 
should express itself. It should be for friend and foe a time 
of reverence and respect, of thoughtfulness and courtesy, of 
forgiveness and charity. 


Every implication of “peace on earth, good will towards 
men” should be realized in its fullest expression. Deep down 
in every man’s heart there are intimations of something nobler 
than this war-weary world today offers. Let us pray that these 
intimations will soon be part of our daily life. 


In wishing each other a happy holiday season let us remem- 
ber that each of us in his own way must do his part in spread- 
ing the gospel of love of fellow man. So doing we can help 
insure that the generations to come may not, as did so many 
generations in the past, fall victims to false apostles of peace, 
to lustful ambitions of ruthless rulers, to prophets of reward 
without effort. 


Let our hearts be moved, let our voices ring clear in behalf 
of greater understanding among all men, and in defense of 
those so deeply aggrieved that not only the promise but also 
the impending actuality of a new day of greater tolerance 
must be theirs, if this is indeed to be for all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 


—Ha— +4. : 


HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 











“Every department 


needs LONG DISTANCE” 


Lone Distance telephone service is so successfully 
employed in sales work that executives sometimes forget 


its adaptability to many other business functions. 


A good example of the all-around usefulness of Long 
Distance is the Florida Pipe & Supply Company, Inc., of 
Jacksonville, which distributes pipes, valves, plumbing 
and mill supplies throughout the Southeast. 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the company reports: 
“Every department in our organization has a particular 
need for Long Distance,” and lists some examples which 
are reprinted at the right. 


Each of these paragraphs illustrates a practical appli- 
cation of Long Distance. It will pay you to 
read them— just as it will pay you to use 
this modern service. 












SALES. “An urgent inquiry 
from a packing plant in south- 
ern Florida necessitated our 
having a representative there the 
following morning at 9 o’clock, 
to submit a quotation on a large 
order. We telephoned our sales- 
man nearest the plant, and gave 
him the necessary information. 
He arrived in time to compute 
costs and submit a detailed bid. 
Our firm got the order, and 
added this company to our list 
of regular customers — thanks 
to the telephone.” 







































SERVICE. “We use Long Dis- 
tance to notify customers of 
price changes — enabling them 
to take advantage of such 
changes immediately. This pro- 
duces additional sales, and 
good will. Regular customers 
are also notified by telephone of 
specially attractive offers —. 
which means more orders, and 
prevents loss of business to 
competition.” 





OPERATIONS. ‘‘Daily at 
noon, a telephone connection is 
established between our head- 
quarters at Jacksonville and our 
branch at Orlando. All impor- 
tant matters are discussed—and 
the cost of constant visits to the 
branch is saved.” 







TRAFFIC. “Our different divi- 
sions are served by our own de- 
livery trucks. Recently, we had 
a delivery to make in Atlanta, 
but did not have a full load. A 
Long Distance call resulted in 
a $500 order, and made up a full 
load for the truck. The cost of 
the call was $2.25, and besides 
making a profit on the order, 
we saved on the cost of deliver- 
ing the first order.” 




















COLLECTIONS. “We have 
found that a personal telephone 
call to the customer will bring 
the best results. Misunderstand- 
ings can be diplomatically 
cleared up, and some definite 
promise to pay obtained.” 
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Selling the Credit Department 


How Sales-Mindedness Builds for Profits 


By Hugh Kerr, Credit Manager, R. W. Norris & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 


The popular conception of a credit manager is an 
aggressive, hardboiled individual whose outlook on 

Mu life at all times is pessimistic and suspicious. In- 

timate acquaintanceship with credit executives soon 
convinces anyone that this popular conception is, to a 
large degree, utterly an illusion. Actually the average 
credit executive is a man who can be appropriately 
described as completely “defensive.” Belligerence and 
the air of suspicion are frequently a self-protective pose; 
and it seems logical to conclude that actually it is this 
attitude of self defense that is responsible for some char- 
acteristics generally attributed to credit executives—char- 
acteristics that limit and curtail the activities and success 
of many members of the credit profession. 

Wherever credit managers are gathered, whether it be 
to have luncheon together, twenty or thirty at a credit 
group meeting, fifty or one hundred attending a luncheon 
and speech, or an entire turn-out at a Credit Association 
Annual Banquet—no matter what the number or when 
the occasion—sooner or later one phase of business will 
be discussed that seems to be the obligato in the cac- 
ophony of almost all credit executives’ daily business 
routine. That obligato could be called “The Meledy of 


Harrassment.” 


Defensive Complex 


How often do you hear credit managers say: 

“You know what happened! The Sales Manager made 
an issue of it and went over my head to the “big boss” 
claiming that I was turning down too many orders and 
that this one was really worth credit. . . .” 

“We wouldn’t have lost the money on this account if 
the salesman had used his head and tipped me off when 
the customer first began to have trouble. But, after all, 
you can’t expect any more from salesmen. They just 
won't co-operate! .. .” 

“T have to be very careful about letter writing. When- 
* ever a customer complains about collection letters to the 
salesman there is always a kick back through the Sales 
Department. I get tired of defending myself continu- 
ag 

The foregoing comments are familiar to all of us in 
credit work. Certainly they substantiate the theory that 
the majority of credit executives suffer from a “defensive 
complex.” Yet, when we analyze the situations causing 
these remarks, we come to one major keystone on which 
every such situation is built. That keystone is simply 
this—that the Credit Department has not sold itself. 


Credit and Financial Management 


It is lamentably true that credit executives and sales 
executives as a whole believe that sales and credit are 
antithetical. In reality this is entirely untrue. Every 
Sales Department is selling some line of merchandise or 
service with the selling program based on tangible sales 
points creating, in the prospect, a desire to purchase. In 
the same manner a Credit Department should base its 
whole collection program on selling to the customer the 
idea of paying because of some intangible sales points that 
will create in the unpaid debtor the desire to remit for 
the amount of his account. 

Predicating a collection program on this theory, an- 
other thought promptly presents itself. It is primary 
knowledge in all merchandising that a salesman’s attitude 
must be friendly and co-operative in order to achieve suc- 
cessfully his sales program. Therefore, the same is just 
as definitely true in credit work. The air of goodwill 
and co-operation is equally as essential. When a sales- 
man endeavors to close the order he steps up the tempo 
of his sales appeal and makes his argument increasingly 
forceful, BUT he doesn’t lose his friendly air. There- 
fore, the same policy should be followed in collecting, 
where it is just as possible to be forceful and friendly. 
There is no reason for the attitude of belligerency that 
so frequently manifests itself in collection work except, 
of course, in that minutely small percentage of cases 
where the customer is a “dead beat.” 

All the above is in the way of generalizing. So far 


_it has been the purpose of this article to analyze a major 


weakness in credit work and to suggest principles to cor- 
rect this weakness. At this point let us apply the theory 
specifically by diagnosing individual ailments and sug- 
gesting the medicine to correct the sickness. 


Three Steps in Selling Department 


For the purpose of simplicity, let us consider this idea 
of “Selling the Credit Department” in three separate 
steps or divisions. These divisions might be called: 

1. Securing the goodwill and co-operation 
of the Sales Management. 

2. Securing the goodwill and co-operation 
of the Salesmen. 

3. Customer relationship. 

Securing the goodwill and co-operation of the sales 
management is essential to the most efficient operation of 
any Credit Department. \Normally the Sales Depart- 
ment is primarily geared for volume, while the Credit 
Department is primarily geared to keep losses at a mini- 
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mum. From this basic difference springs the mistaken 
idea that the two departments are from different worlds. 
Actually they have one great major interest and that is 
maximum profits. ‘This fact alone seems to be more than 
ample justification for the belief that every Sales and 
Credit Department should co-operate wholeheartedly. If 
a company triples its volume in any one year yet shows 
an operating loss or a negligible operating profit, no one 
in the organization will benefit financially and the pos- 
sibility arises that a reactionary alarm might infest the 
directors or owner. This same would be true if the com- 
pany showed a ridiculously low loss ratio only to find 
that its operating statement at the end of the year pre- 
sented a most unflattering picture due perhaps to far too 
stringent credit supervision. 


Net Profit Is Mutual Goal 


Accordingly, since net operating profit is the mutual 
goal of every sales and credit executive, as long as each 
department is aware that the other is 
working solely for the achievement of 
this goal and contributing substantially 
to its ultimate success, then there must 
always be a feeling of co-operation be- 
tween them. 

There are many ways by which a 
Credit Department can convince the 
sales management of its desire and abil- 
ity to assist materially in building up 
profitable operation. It is extremely 
doubtful if there is a case on record 
where a Sales Department, once con- 
vinced of this fact, has not worked 
wholeheartedly with the credit execu- 
tives. The second and third steps that 
we will consider in this “Selling and 
Credit Department” are basically the 
most effective ways for a Credit De- 
partment to create this feeling of com- 
radeship. They will speak for them- 
selves when we come to them. 

There are, however, a few ways in 
which credit executives can directly assist sales executives. 
Perhaps the most used of these methods of assisting is what 
might be called ‘“‘credit sales tools.” The actual opening of 
an account is in itself a “‘sales tool” since it eliminates the 
necessity of hand to mouth C.O.D. selling and permits 
the salesman calling on that account to sell stock orders 
inasmuch as the merchandise can be paid for the follow- 
ing month. Even greater assistance on larger stock or- 
ders is given when a Credit Department can arrange a 
partial payment plan on open account or trade accept- 
ances on a 30-60-90 day basis or some such variation. 
Of course, the greatest of all “sales tools” of this type 
as supplied by the credit profession is time-payment pur- 
chasing. A glance at national statistics will quickly re- 
veal the fact that such major industries as furniture, real 
estate, automotive, and electrical appliances would prac- 
tically collapse were it not for time-payment buying. 


His Plan Must Be “Right” 


It is not enough for a credit executive merely to pre- 
sent a time-payment plan for selling. To do his part of 
“co-operation toward the goal of maximum profits” he 
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must be able to present a time-payment plan that is as 
attractive as any plan offered by his competitors. If pos- 
sible, his plan should be more attractive, but certainly it 
should at least place his company’s sales force on an equal 
footing with competitive salesmen. Furthermore, the 
credit executive is the logical person to develop selling 
points, sales co-operating, and advertising for time-pay- 
ment purchasing. 

Once the sales executives are convinced that the Credit 
Department is throwing the maximum of its credit mer- 
chandising power into developing the company’s business, 
for selfish reasons alone they will realize the necessity of 
co-operating to the maximum with the Credit Depart- 
ment. Then, and then only, will true co-ordination be 
achieved. The sales executive and the credit executive 
then will act as a counter check on each other, and work- 
ing with the efficiency of a first class pitcher and catcher 
on a baseball team, they will create a progressive, joint 
relationship for their company that will practically guar- 
antee success. 

Securing the goodwill and co-opera- 
tion of the salesmen is perhaps the most 
difficult job a Credit Manager can face. 
It can be done, however, and once ac- 
complished will mean more than any 
other single factor to the success of the 
credit executive who is able to achieve 
this relationship. 

Here again it is basically important 
for the credit executive to convince 
each salesman under him that his main 
objective is profitable operation and 
that he will do everything in his power 
to assist the salesman in obtaining good, 
profitable, safe orders. The most diff- 
cult circumstances under which to con- 
vince salesmen of this perspective is 
faced by a credit executive coming 
newly into a firm and taking over the 
credit supervision formerly handled by 
a Credit Manager who had the “de- 
fensive complex.” 

Changing the sales force’s attitude from one of antag- 
onism to one of co-operation cannot be accomplished in 
a short while by the new credit executive. The sales- 
men have had too many years of friction, rebuff and sus- 
picion in their dealings with the previous credit executive. 
No new man could expect them to take his comments at 
face value. 

Must Prove His Stand 


Accordingly it is necessary for him to preach steadily 
his credit-sales philosophy and, what is more impor- 
tant, to prove it. Once he has converted just one sales- 
man, his job will then become much easier. The fact 
that he has made a disciple will have a very positive 
effect on the other salesmen and then it will be only a 
matter of time before the majority of them will become 
loyal to him and his credit ideas. 

The contention may be true that it is impossible to gain 
the support of the entire sales force. ‘That is immaterial. 
The important thing is to gain the co-operation of the 
majority of the salesmen and it seems to be a sound 
theory that contends that those salesmen who will not 
support a “‘credit-sales philosophy” are usually the weak 
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links in any sales organization and ultimately headed for 
the ashcan anyway. 


Start New Salesmen Right . 

Once the sales force has aligned itself with the credit 
executive the only task remaining is to start new sales- 
men out with the right attitude. In the majority of in- 
stances an addition to a sales force is a man who has 
been a salesman for some other company or one who has 
been promoted from the ranks of the company for which 
he is starting out as a salesman. In the latter instance 
he can be easily molded. 

The credit executive has in his favor the alliance he 
has created with the salesmen in the past, and naturally 
the new man is greatly influenced by the veteran sales- 
men’s opinion. Furthermore, having had no experience 
of his own, he is willing to accept advice at its face value. 
Nor is it a difficult task to obtain the support of a new 
salesman who has previously been employed in a sales 
capacity by another company. Usually he has accumu- 
lated an attitude of antagonism toward his previous Credit 
Manager. Therefore, he is very pleasantly surprised to 
find his new credit executive co-operative and sales 
minded. 

This latter situation is handled very admirably by one 
company in which this credit-sales philosophy has become 
an integral part. There the Sales Manager and Credit 
Manager work hand in hand, and when a new salesman 
is employed he is given an intensive course by the Sales 
Manager that lasts over a period of a week. Finally 
there comes the day after which the salesman will start 
out on the road. On that day the Sales Manager talks 
to the new salesman about the credit executive and cau- 
tions him that it will be essential to follow his policies 
if he expects to make a good living at his new job. 
He cites specific instances where such co-operation re- 
sulted in excellent remuneration. He cites other instances 
where lack of co-operation resulted in an astonishing per- 
centage of accounts being thrown on a C.O.D. basis with 
the consequence that the salesman’s commissions were re- 
duced to practically nothing. . 


New Man Gets Proper Viewpoint 


Then he brings the new salesman over to the Credit 
Department and introduces him to the Credit Manager, 
having already wielded the “big stick” in order to make 
it totally unnecessary for any spirit of threat to come 
into the Credit Manager’s original instructions to the 
salesman. From that point on in the conversation the 
Credit Manager can devote his comments entirely to con- 
verting the new salesman to a sales-credit philosophy. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the tremendous difference 
a co-operative sales force makes to the Credit Department. 
Such a condition is the dream of practically every Credit 
Manager. Those who have not achieved it have dwelt 
on its possibilities so much that they are well aware of the 
ideal condition it could accomplish. ‘Those who have 
been able to acquire such co-operation have had that 
business ideal proven to them. 

There is, however, another angle to this credit-sales 
co-operation which perhaps has not manifested itself to 
credit executives who have not been aided by co-operation 
from their sales forces. We speak now of the real and 
substantial difference that it makes to merchandising vol- 
ume. An excellent axiom is “A paying account is a buy- 
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ing account.” It has been the experience of many that 
once a sales force is committed to this policy of sales- 
credit co-operation, the salesmen all become immediately 
more effective in their customer contacts and, of course, 
are themselves materially aided by the sales consciousness 
of the credit executives supervising them. 


Must Be Alert to Opportunities 


In the majority of casts when considering a credit 
application, a mercantile agency report is drawn by the 
credit executive, and many agencies give an automatic 
revision service for a year on every report. Accordingly, 
on a percentage of accounts that are rejected at the time 
of originally applying for credit, subsequent reports at 
later dates will indicate that progress has been made by 
the applicant and his status has changed from an unde- 
sirable credit risk to a desirable one. It is at that point 
that the majority of credit executives fall down. They 
follow the policy of concentrating their energies only on 
active accounts and, accordingly, slight follow-up re- 
ports on rejected accounts. 

What can be more effective than a Credit Manager, 
receiving a follow-up report indicating the improved con- 
dition of a rejected customer, immediately writing his 
salesman who originally applied for the account advising 
him that the account is now satisfactory for credit and 
suggesting immediate solicitation. 

In one instance such action on the part of a progressive 
Credit Manager proved to be singularly effective. He 
received such a report on a previously rejected applicant 
—in that particular instance’ a wealthy partner having 
entered the business. Investigation of the salesman’s 
whereabouts revealed that he was at that time in the 
very town in which the account was located. The Credit 
Manager promptly telegraphed the salesman at his hotel 
advising him of the changed circumstances with the re- 
sult that the salesman immediately contacted the account 
and obtained an extremely substantial order. 


More Than Routine Work Helps 

In that case the Credit Manager had made it possible 
to obtain business that helped to increase the year’s 
operating profit and, needless to say, the salesman 
promptly became a thoroughly enthusiastic admirer of the 
Credit Manager. 

This follow-up report plan also applies to accounts 
that for one reason or another are placed on a C. O. D. 
basis and whose circumstances subsequently improve. 

An additional impetus to sales that can be provided by 
a progressive credit executive is in new businesses. In 
many instances the Credit Manager is the first to be 
aware of the birth of a new outlet. By notifying the 
salesman covering that particular territory he is, in many 
instances, giving the salesman a prospect much earlier 
than the salesman himself would have been able to dis- 
cover the new outlet; and oft-times makes it possible for 
his salesman to call there and cement relationships with 
the customer before competitive salesmen have arrived on 
the field. It is by such instances of assistance that the 
complete co-operation of the sales force can be obtained 
by the credit executive. Words alone will not do the 
trick. 


Customer Goodwill 
That the building of customer goodwill can be ma- 
terially accelerated by the Credit Department is a thought 
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that to many people seems revolutionary. The majority 
of business men seem to have the idea that the Sales De- 
partment obtains customers and the Credit Department 
drives them away. Actually this should not be true. It 
is not at all too optimistic to say that a progressive credit 
executive who believes in selling himself, as outlined in 
the beginning of this article, can create more goodwill 
for a firm than any one salesman or than even the Sales 
Manager himself. 

First let us take an account at its inception. The 
credit application and order are turned in by the sales- 
man to the Credit Department. The credit executive in- 
vestigates the account and finds the references and finan- 
cial background thoroughly satisfactory. Then the easiest 
thing to do is to notify the salesman and 
pass the order along to the Sales Depart- 
ment for shipment. The easiest thing in 
this case, however, is not the productive 
thing and we must keep in mind that our 
progressive Credit Manager is thinking 
basically along the lines of productivity. <y 
Therefore, when he finds that the applicant : 
will make financially a thoroughly satis- 
factory customer his next step is to write 
the customer a letter complimenting him on 
his credit status, expressing gratification at 
the privilege of serving him, thanking him 
for the order and the courtesies he extended 
the salesman, and assuring him of his per- 
sonal desire to co-operate. 


A Pat on the Back Helps 


The good that such a letter accomplishes 
cannot be measured. To some recipients it means nothing. 
To others it is the difference between normal routine and 
a personal touch that he will remember in future dealings 
with the firm writing him the letter. 

During subsequent months the new account merges 
itself with that of hundreds of other customers. It is 
impossible for the Credit Manager to give it his per- 
sonal attention. However, some firms retain a House- 
Customer tie-in by the use of a House Organ. House 
Organs differ tremendously in format and content but a 
sure goodwill builder is using a large portion of the 
House Organ for customer news. In any one issue 
only a few customers can be mentioned because of the 
limitation of space. However, the fact that “Customer 
News” does not include the name of the recipient is no 
deterrent to goodwill building. The very fact that the 
firm issuing the organ mentions the names of some of the 
Customers, and news pertaining to them, indicates to the 
customer reading the organ that the house is interested in 
customers buying merchandise from it. 


How a House Organ Helps 


The Credit Manager can supply this customer news 
more facilely and intelligently than any other one per- 
son in the organization. Through agency report, letters 
from customers about their accounts, and conversations 
with the salesmen, he acquires in the course of a few 
weeks quite a number of items of interest. The inclusion 
of this House Organ at the beginning of every month 
with the statement of the account makes for economy in 
mailing and, at the same time, assures that the goodwill 
building medium will reach its goal. 
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Now assume that our new customer, after a period of 
a year, begins to drift in his payments and that his ac- 
count finally edges well over into the past-due columns. 
The normal procedure is then for the credit executive 
to resort to collection letters. Where the co-operation 
of the salesman has been secured by the Credit Manager, 
the chances of the account going over-due are materially 
lessened for the salesman is collection conscious and ac- 
cordingly has reduced over-due accounts to a minimum. 
However, in the instance of this account, the salesman 
has been unable to keep it up-to-date in payments. Ac- 
cordingly, the customer will receive his first past-due 
letter and, remember, it will be the first time in his one 
year association with the firm that his attention has ever 
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been called to his payment method. An abrupt standard- 
ized collection letter will irritate him. The progressive 
Credit Manager, however, will not write such a letter. 
He will base his letter on sound letter writing technique 
using as his psychology an appeal for assistance or some 
personal touch that will make the recipient of the letter 
sympathetic with the writer. In other words, the letter 
should be predicated on a reason for collecting that is 
one of the reasons why the recipient himself wants to 
collect his own accounts. 


Study Slow Accounts 


The next step we base on the assumption that the new 
account becomes increasingly financially involved and col- 
lection letters do not bring the desired results. Conver- 
sation with the salesman may show the Credit Man- 
ager where the trouble lies. At that point, regardless of 
the knowledge transmitted to the Credit Manager by the 
Salesman, it would be wise to draw a trade report on the 
customer and endeavor to discover through objective 
analysis what is wrong with his operation. In ninety 
per cent of the cases the trouble lies in either slow ac- 
counts receivable, too large an inventory, or an insuf- 
ficient percentage profit on sales. The Credit Manager, 
having found which of these flaws is the major contribut- 
ing factor to the lack of payment ability, can now de- 
termine what is the best corrective step for the customer 
to take. Then the ideal move for the credit executive 
to make, if possible, is to visit the customer or to have 
the customer visit him. If this cannot be accomplished, 
then it is necessary to resort to letter writing, but for 
the purposes of this article let (Cont’d on p. 22) 
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As Management Views Credits 


Executive Visualizes Objective — Net Profits 


By G. William Birrell, Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


of view, the duties and mutual responsibilities of the 
Sales and Credit Departments. 

But what is an executive we may ask? At one 
time his job was considered a sinecure—he played golf in 
the afternoon, took extended vacations and let others run 
the business. But now things have changed. While the 
workers’ hours have been reduced to 42, his has been in- 
creased. Matters which formerly were handled by sub- 
ordinates now require his attention, as every decision in 
this age of government supervision takes on a new sig- 
nificance. In spite of added responsibilities, however, the 
chief function of an executive, still, is to keep his business 
running on an even keel, so that there will be cooperation 
and harmony between the numerous departments that 
comprise a modern business, among them the sales and 
credit departments. 

The growth of a business starts with production. We 
must produce before we can sell, and selling brings in 
turn the question of credit. Production, until the con- 
clusion of the World’s War, was the great problem in 
this country. We were living in a growing country, busi- 
ness looked forward each year to a normal increase of 
10% without effort as the result of a like percentage of 
increase in population. During the period of 1914-1920 
greater stress than ever was put upon production as the 
needs of Europe were added to those of our own. The 
heads of industry were men who had risen from .the 
ranks, keen, physically strong, two fisted individuals, and 
their chief concern was to get out production. When 
the war ceased we found ourselves with enlarged pro- 
ducing facilities and with markets restricted. For a 
short time we had a depression, but from 1923-1929 we 
had a great boom which many of us recall. 


~ The Great Selling Era 

This we might term the beginning of the great selling 
era. 

The emphasis was no longer on production; we had 
that; we must sell. If a person was a good salesman 
he could almost name his own price. Salesmanagers were 
elevated to the rank of Vice-Presidents with a seat on 
the board and he was listened to as never before. If 
he could sell it was like a voice from Heaven. Many 
young men who lacked maturity and judgment were given 
positions of responsibility because they were go-getters, full 
of pep—on the theory a new day had dawned and it takes 
young men to get business. 


> It is my purpose to discuss from an executive’s point 
w 
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This was the period of the great expansion of install- 
ment selling when no thought, or at least very little, 
was given to the buyer’s ability to pay. Profits were 
large so that many evils developed, among them over 
extension of credit. Why worry about credit losses— 
we can afford to take a chance’”—this was the philosophy 
of the day. 

But there was another evil, sound business practices 
were ignored, corners were cut, and even dignified bank- 
ers sacrificed principles for profit. 

Like all things, it came to an end. The crash of 1929 
illustrated that business must be established on a sound 
foundation or it crumbles. 


Time to Locate Trouble 


After a year or two—and it took us this length of 
time to realize that the talk about a new economic era 
was hokus pokus—we began to analyze the conditions that 
had brought about the catastrophe. Among other things 
we found that the matter of a sound financial policy had 
not been given consideration, and that if we wanted suc- 
cessful business, there must be a better understanding of 
credit’s place in the business plan. 

During the reconstruction years, we find that emphasis 
was given to putting the house in order—many inef- 
ficiencies and extravagances had developed that had to be 
eliminated. ‘‘Get the business no matter what it cost,” 
was no longer the order of the day. Unprofitable terri- 
tories were eliminated, accounts were scrutinized, and 
the question of credit given more consideration. Profit 
margins were small or did not exist at all, so that credit 
losses were a real handicap not just a mere incident. 

It has been unfortunate that it took management so 
long to appreciate that the proper handling of credits 
cannot be done by just anybody, and yet it is not difficult 
to see why. When the control of business rested in the 
hands of production minded management, an office force 
was a necessary evil and treated accordingly. Invoices of 
course had to be made and books kept, but on the whole 
the office was considered inconsequential and paid ac- 
cordingly. Nobody who wanted to be anybody worked in 
an office—he was either a mechanic or a salesman—pro- 
fessions excluded. 

When the sales department became the throne room, 
the credit department was still of not much importance 
because a salesman doesn’t. need.anyone to tell him when 
an account is good or bad, he “knew” a damn sight bet- 
ter than someone sitting in ‘an office.” He paid little at- 
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tention to warnings, if anyone had the audacity to sound 
a word of caution. 

The result was credits were handled without much 
thought, by a person who had little or no authority. 


Credit “Comes Into Its Own” 


However, today the situation is entirely different and 
we now find the control of credit to be a vital part of 
business management. © 

There is still a wide gulf between the sales and credit 
departments. ‘This is understandable I believe when we 
stop to consider the reasons. A salesman must be an 
optomist otherwise he would never sell. No matter what 
the business conditions are, or the state of the weather, 
he must meet his customers with a smile. If the cus- 
tomers complain about bad business 
he should be able to convince them 
it could be worse. He must forever 
prevail upon customers to keep an 
adequate stock on hand, properly dis- 
play his merchandise and continue to 
spend money on advertising. If pres- 
ent business conditions are not as 
good as the customer would like, em- 
phasis must be placed on the future. 
Relaxing present efforts may permit 
a competitor to get the jump and be 
in a more favorable position to gain 
an advantage when better times ulti- 
mately come. A good salesman should 
be able to judge the idiosyncracies 
of his customers so that he won't 
antagonize him. And in addition he 
should be able to tell from the way 
the business is being conducted if the 
customer is making progress or slip- 
ping. Salesmen form opinions. If 
these opinions are at variance with the 
credit department, if it means the loss of an order, there 
is a clash. Where the salesman feels his customer will 
pull out and pay in full, if only given a chance, the credit 
manager may be just as certain there is no hope, and re- 
fuse to accept any more business. 

The credit manager on the other hand must be a real- 
ist. He cannot allow himself to be carried away by his 
emuvtions. Each case must be considered on its merit, on 
the basis of sound judgment. ‘Can the customer pay,” 
must be the question he asks himself. A salesman has 
the right to plead the cause of his customers, present all 
the facts, and the credit manager should keep an open 
mind. Many times a salesman can give information that 
does not appear on a financial statement or a credit re- 
port. In the end, however, the credit manager’s opinion 
must prevail. No credit manager is infallible, he may 
make a mistake and refuse a credit, whereas time reveals 
the prospect was successful. It’s galling to have these excep- 
tional cases rubbed in, because nothing is ever said about 
the numerous cases where the credit manager was right. 


Tendency To Help Sales Department 


There is a tendency on the part of the executive to 
favor the sales department. It is not done with any 
thought of belittling the credit department, but sales are 
so vital that it is only natural he wants to do everything 
possible to help the sales department. As soon as this 
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takes place the prestige of the credit manager is under- 
mined with the result that he cannot take a firm position. 
If there is a feeling that the credit manager is too strict 
the question of credit policy should be discussed and the 
credit manager convinced that a more liberal policy should 
be pursued. 

Difficulties often arise between the sales and credit de- 
partments through lack of understanding. No one has 
taken the trouble to bring these two departments to- 
gether. This is a job for the executive. The objective 
of every business is profit and if all are made to realize 
that decisions are made with this in mind, much trouble 
can be avoided. The credit manager is not a stony hearted 
individual nor the salesman a cantankerous person. Both 
are real fellows viewing a problem from different points 
of view but with the same objective 
in mind. If there is a lack of under- 
standing between these two depart- 
ments it is the duty of the executive 
to bring them closer together for the 
good of all. 


Importance of Letters 


I am amazed at times at the lack 
of appreciation as to the effect caused 
by a badly worded, carelessly written 
letter. When one considers the time 
and energy expended by the salesman 
to get the business, surely we should 
give thought to the preparation of a 
letter, which may be the cause of los- 
ing business forever. If a salesman 
has a genuine complaint, it is when 
he comes across a letter that has the 
“you pay or else” attitude. Writing 
letters at best is not easy, and a col- 
lection letter most difficult of all. 

Sometime ago my firm gave two 
contracts to a nationally known concern, for what was 
practically one job. Part of the entire work was finished 
and we received an invoice. It was our intention before 
paying to wait until all the work was done, but there was 
a slight delay through no fault of ours before the second 
part was finished. Well we got letter number one from 
the credit department—demanding payment. A regular 
canned letter that a clerk had filled in, because we had ex- 
ceeded the 10 days. I don’t remember the wording but it 
lacked the spirit of friendliness and appreciation. It pro- 
voked us and the next time we want work done the sales- 
man is under a handicap because this will be sticking in 
the back of our minds, 

Another illustration concerns a contract we gave for 
work to be done and paid for in four installments. We 
paid three installments—in each instance ahead of time. 
But the fourth we, did not pay because the results we 
were getting were not satisfactory and the salesman knew 
it. The credit department started hounding us for the 
money and finally in disgust we paid the final installment. 
The results are still not satisfactory. No doubt the credit 
department thinks it did a good job getting the money 
before satisfactory results were obtained but it will be a 
long time before this concern gets another contract. The 
point I wish to stress is that the attitude of the credit 
department has made it very hard for the salesman to 
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get another order. If there had been an attempt on the 
part of the credit manager to get the facts from the sales- 
man he would have known that all was not well and that 
insistence on the payment of the last installment was out 
of order until everything was operating properly. 


Salesman Has Reason for Resentment 


How should the salesman feel at such stupidity—par- 
ticularly when the concern involved has a reputation for 
square dealing and paying bills promptly. He should 
“raise hell’? with the person who wrote the letter, but 
he often feels “‘what’s the use it won’t do any good.” So 
his dislike for the credit department grows and grows 
until it is almost open rebellion all the time. 

The sales department generally considers its job is to 
sell and that the question of credit is not for it to worry 
about. Under such conditions each salesman feels that 
he need not give any more information than he can help 
about accounts, and if he picks up information which 
would be of great help to the credit department he never 
lets on. He proceeds on the assumption that selling is 
his job and it is up to the credit department to worry 
about the rest. If he can put one over on the credit de- 
partment it is a feather in his cap. The result is the 
credit department is divorced from one of the best sources 
of credit information because salesmen are in a position 
to notice changes in the conduct of a business that is not 
reflected immediately in financial statements. 

If the sales department can be made to listen, the credit 
department can be their best friend. Thru information 
that credit departments possess much valuable time and 
energy can be saved. Instead of salesmen trying to con- 
vince the credit department to take another chance, if 
the sales force would only heed advice there would be 
less headaches. ‘This is particularly true where salesmen 
also do collecting. It takes only a few bad accounts to 
upset the peace of mind of a salesman and affect his 
ability to sell. 


Must Appreciate Sales Problems 


On the other hand the credit department must prove 
that it has a real appreciation of the salesmen’s problems 
and take the salesmen into consideration when action must 
be taken. The attitude of “I know best” is not always 
the most profitable. 

I suggest where feasible credit managers visit customers 
and get better acquainted in order that the handling of 
credits may be done on a basis of human understanding 
not as a matter of routine. This is important where the 
account has become slow and action of one sort or another 
must be taken. Talking to a person gives one a clearer 
insight, creates a more friendly feeling than writing let- 
ters and usually gets better results. 

May I express to you my own opinion about credit. I 
have not been able to convince myself that a lax credit 
policy did anyone any good. On the contrary I have 
seen many instances where too much credit has been ruin- 
ous. When a customer gets into difficulties, does he thank 
you for having been lenient. He does not. He holds you 
at least partially responsible for his dilemma. If one 
wants to lose a friend, loan him money—the same philo- 
sophy applies to business where too much credit has been 
extended. The greatest kindness that can be done a cus- 
tomer is to insist he observe one of the principles of sound 
business—prompt payment of bills. Please, however, 
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don’t adopt a rigid policy to be enforced by clerks as a 
matter of routine—know the facts—use common sense. 

The great problem in business today is management— 
to head each department with men of broad vision and 
human understanding, who can place themselves in the 
position of the other fellow and decide the question ‘““How 
would I like this matter handled if the positions were 
reversed?” It is the duty of the executive to bring the 
department heads together so that each one can appreciate 
the problems of the other and have that understanding 
which is so necessary for harmony and success. 


No Department Preeminent 


No department is preeminent. All are vital. There 
can be no sales without production, no production without 
sales and without production and sales no need for credit. 

An executive if he merits the name should be able to 
bring the sales and credit departments to a realization that 
each is indispensable to one another, that a mutual con- 
fidence in each other is not only pleasanter but more 
profitable. Differences of opinion are bound to arise and 
if they cannot agree the executive should be available to 
decide these questions. 

What can an executive do to bring the credit and sales 
departments closer together? We have noticed that tem- 
peramentally the sales and credit departments are very 
different and yet there is one thing in common—their 
objective is to produce profits. Can we inculcate in the 
minds of each that cooperation and not antagonism will 
bring the best results. Can we make the credit manager 
more sales conscious and the salesmen more credit con- 
scious. It seems to me that the heads of these two de- 
partments should have a greater appreciation of each 
other’s problems and do nothing wittingly that will make 
it harder for one another to do his work well. Petty 
jealousies have no place in a business organization. There 
must be mutual respect and an attempt to see the other 
person’s point of view. 
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A Credit Executive Speaks to 
Insurance Men 


Visions Insurance Information as Important 
Feature of Credit File 


By G. C. Klippel, Credit Manager, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis 


and those engaged in the insurance field about the 

need for their closer cooperation to the end that suffi- 

cient insurance coverage for the protection of business 
assets might be assured. Many meetings have been held 
by more than one hundred twenty-five local Associations 
affiliated with the National Association of Credit Men for 
the sole purpose of discussing the advantages to be derived 
from the active participation of the Credit fraternity in 
an insurance program seeking much greater and broader 
coverage for the protection of those business assets which 
constitute one of the main factors in credit analysis. 

Much has been written on the subject in the past 
twenty-five years in both Credit and Insurance publica- 
tions. The objective sought was, of course, that Credit 
Men would become fully aware of the hazards which 
could be protected against by insurance, and, being aware, 
they would see to it that their customer’s tangible assets 
were sufficiently covered. Insurable losses for the cus- 
tomer and consequent losses to creditors would be ma- 
terially reduced or avoided entirely. 

Much talk, many meetings, and an abundance of litera- 
ture, and, what is the net result of it all? I feel con- 
fident that the Credit Executive fully understands the 
fundamental principle that, having considered the tangible 
assets of the customer when making the credit analysis, 
he must see to it that these assets are well preserved 
against insurable hazards. 


Fy ni has been said over the years by Credit Men 
u 


How Can Job Be Done? 


To one in my profession who has experienced his share 
of the annual billion dollar credit loss, it is so elementary 
that further rehashing of the principle becomes somewhat 
inane. We have the hypothesis and the conclusion of our 
problem—but of what value is the Pythagorean Theorem 
without a thorough knowledge of geometry—the science 
of applying this theorem. We have the theorematic truth 
and are doing nothing much with it, unless by letting it 
go to seed, we are hopeful that through propagation it 
might of itself overcome the handicaps that we, so far, 
have not made any effort to eliminate. 

Professional credit executives know the condition and 
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the fundamental principle—but of what value are these 
without a knowledge of their application and the tools 
with which to apply them. What means are available 
for the accomplishment of these things which both insur- 
ance men and credit men desire to see done? 

If we have available the means of accomplishment, 
credit losses are materially reduced and insurance sales 
multiply many times. For your benefit and ours, the ap- 
plication of the known principle, actively and aggres- 
sively, is necessary. Knowledge, when not put to use, is 
of little value. Can we, jointly, put our knowledge of 
this problem to use not only for the material reduction 
of bad debt losses—the bug-a-boo of credit executives— 
but also the material increase of dollar earnings for you 
through the sale of additional coverage and larger insur- 
ance policies? 

I—(the entire Credit fraternity )—can sell more insur- 
ance than you—(insurance agents)—-can. I—a modern 
Credit Executive—can sell more insurance than you—an 
insurance salesman can. 

When I speak of selling insurance, I refer to new 
policies or additional coverage, and must eliminate re- 
newals or that protection that is already in existence. 


Credit Man Has Entree 


We are comparing the possible results of salesmen, not 
order-takers. You are salesmen and must know the pre- 
requisites for good salesmanship. I am a credit man, and 
judging’ from my general reputation with sales depart- 
ments, I interfere with sales, and don’t know the first 
principles of salesmanship. But, nevertheless, we both 
know that our product is good, that it is a necessity, and 
that it is going to make us money—for you in commis- 
sions and for me in less and fewer losses. You make 
more money and I am doing a better job for my employer. 
Perhaps I will make more money as my efficiency in- 
creases. Is there anything that would make a relationship 
more mutually pleasant than increased personal earnings 
and the satisfaction that we had served business and in- 
dustry well? 

I have one great advantage over you—I have better 
entree with the prospect who is my customer and my 
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debtor. He has frequently looked to me for advice on 
his financial problems; he has the feeling that I am in- 
terested in his business success; he knows that I have seen 
thousands of failures and many more successes. More 
frequently than you suppose, I, by virtue of my represent- 
ing his main source of supply and his major creditor, am 
in a position to insist that he put into effect some busi- 
ness program which I know to be beneficial to him. The 
business man of today is not deliberately careless or un- 
concerned about his credit reputation. 

I make the following brief quotations from Roy A. 
Foulke’s book “Behind the Scenes of Business” in order 
that you might have one authoritative statement as to the 
advantage which I claim. 

“Members of the credit profession stand beside the path 
and watch the business procession as it passes; they are 
of it but not entirely in it. Now and then they can lend 
a helping hand in the reconsidering of hasty decisions, in 
the revamping of questionable policies along the lines of 
empirical reasoning.” 

“These men knit together the widely diversified parts 
of our entire commercial organism and they are one and 
all in strategic positions to study the ever changing 
strengths and weaknesses of their customers. Their hands 
are on the controls at the locks in the canal through which 
flows the steady stream of merchandise for every daily 
human need. They are responsible for seeing that those 
concerns which are entitled to merchandise credit obtain 
their full measure, and those which are not entitled to it 
are gradually restricted. They fill the positions of great 
economic trust and because their responsibilities are so 
great they obtain the practical experience and knowledge 
which is of such vital fundamental importance in our 
American scheme of business affairs.” 

“Through the credit specialist with his unique but prac- 
tical knowledge and experience can be exerted a profound 
stabilizing force in American economic life.” 


Lack of Insurance Affects Losses 


Now, I say you only need answer for yourselves 
whether or not insurance or the failure to insure is a fac- 
tor in our economic life. If it is, and I am certain in my 
own mind that it is, then the credit specialist must be 
concerned with it and you will profit well through his 
interest. I have my hands on the controls—have you 
arranged in any way for the signal to be given or have 
you failed to put the signal light in its socket? 

My advantage has not served me well because you have 
made it almost impossible for me-to find my prospect. 
Where is our market? Are we talking about selling 
something for which there is no market? Certainly a 
merchant who has full insurance coverage against all rea- 
sonable hazards is not a prospect. Are all the tangible 
assets of American business and industry reasonably and 
satisfactorily protected by insurance? 

You have told me that the deficiency is overwhelming; 
you have quoted statistics to show that only a relatively 
small percentage of business assets are safeguarded by 
this product we want to sell. A glance at the list of fire 
and windstorm losses alone in any particular locality re- 
veals an amazing deficiency in insurance. Business assets 
on which I relied in my credit analysis have gone up in 
smoke, or, “Gone With the Wind,” whichever you pre- 
fer. Or, possibly those assets disappear to satisfy a judg- 
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ment for some unexpected liability that was not disclosed 
or not in existence when the statement of condition was 
furnished to me. 

Remember please, that our market consists only of the 
uninsured or the insufficiently insured—those whose tan- 
gible assets, one of the main factors in credit, are at the 
mercy of the elements and all kinds of personal and busi- 
ness hazards. Statistics reveal that much of the insurance 
deficiency is with the smaller business, the one of some- 
what limited resources and capital. The large, well- 
managed industrial enterprise may be somewhat of a pros- 
pect, but in the main, such corporations have already been 
covered reasonably well through your efforts. Let us, 
for a moment, assume this premise, and see what else we 
can determine as to our market. 


Where Coverage Is Needed 


There are approximately two million active industrial 
and commercial concerns in the United States. Eighty 
per cent (80%) of these two million have a tangible net 
worth or capital structure of $10,000.00 or less. It is 
also known that a substantial percentage of the capital 
investment or tangible net worth is concentrated in a 
somewhat small percentage of all business units. It is. 
with this relatively small group of major concerns that 
you yourselves admit the coverage is of more satisfactory 
nature. 

But, remember, we are going to sell, not take orders— 
we are going after new business, that large amount that 
you recognize as the deficiency in insurance coverage. 
Doesn’t it logically follow therefore, that our potential 
market is with the 80% of business units with tangible 
net worth of $10,000.00 or less? Doesn’t it seem reason- 
able that this is a fact, when we recognize that these 
smaller units are under the directorship of those who 
probably have not given as careful and conscientious 
thought to this problem of insuring their assets? 

Why all this discussion regarding market and its loca- 
tion? That has been the crux in our previous considera- 
tion of the question. We have gone so far, and then the 
rain-cloud has appeared and we have run back to our 
starting point. 

The market is there all right, but you tell me to find’ 
it myself. I, the Credit Man, am the best insurance: 
salesman you can get, but you start me on the job with- 
out any information as to who is a prospect and who is 
fully stocked up. With my training, knowledge, and 
information as to the tangible assets of my customer, I 
can determine for myself who is well-stocked or who needs. 
more of our commodity, if someone who has the informa-- 
tion will tell me how much my customer already has. 
You know, but you won't tell. Reciprocity and joint 
benefits deserve more than discussion of the principle and 
the withholding of information on the part of one of the- 
cooperating parties. 


Why Keep This Secret? 


I, as a Credit Man, feel very much as though the in-- 
surance people had said to me in substance: “Credit men 
should see that their customer’s assets are protected by 
insurance, and we, knowing that a large percentage of 
business assets are unprotected, expect to benefit by the- 
greatly increased premium volume that will result from: 
the Credit Man’s activity. We insurance people know 
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who has coverage and in what amounts, but we won't 
tell the Credit Man. Let him find out for himself by 
asking each individual customer what coverage is in effect 
and to notify him if any is canceled or any policies lapse.” 

During the past year my efforts or demands on my 
customers have resulted in well over one million dollars 
increase of insurance coverage on their tangible assets. 
That is the result of a more or less immethodical, hit or 
miss program, and accomplished without any helpful in- 
formation from you. Just a few days ago I found out 
by chance that one of my customers had no insurance of 
any kind on his stock of merchandise, fixtures and store 
building—the total value of which was approximately 
$20,000.00. He has been a customer of ours for more 
than ten years; canceled all his insurance over a year ago, 
and I didn’t know it until I received a new finanical state- 
ment about two weeks ago. His excuse was that the town 
had a pretty good fire department and his building was 
supposed to be fire-proof. Do you imagine that such an 
explanation was sufficient for me? 

Could you presume for one minute that I could justify 
my action if I were to continue his credit line of more 
than $1,000.00 if he permitted his assets and mine to re- 
main in such a hazardous position? Could I afford to 
betray my employers’ trust and confidence by ignoring 
such carelessness or ignorance in management ? 

This customer will, I assure you, get satisfactory in- 
surance coverage from you, or his merchandise from 
some other supplier who may not yet have awakened to 
the futility of gambling on the “long shot” in credit 
practice. 

So, the Credit Man, in order to help you sell insur- 
ance is expected to use the only door now available to 
him in seeking his prospect. He is expected to contact 
his customer; ask him what insurance coverage he has; 
determine that it is insufficient; influence him to increase 
his protection, and caution him to notify the credit man 
personally if any policies lapse or the protection of the 
assets becomes insufficient. 

That one door which we might label ‘“‘customer’s own 
information” has been found long ago to lead the creditor 
into stormy weather—that kind of door that we associate 
with the remark, “’Tain’t a fit night out for man nor 
beast.” 


Unprejudiced Information Best 


Why does the Credit Executive prefer financial and 
operating statements prepared by a C. P. A.? Why does 
he seek antecedent information as to character and past 
record of his customers? Why does he use this service 
and that service to secure information on his debtors? 
The customer himself could be asked to furnish the in- 
formation on his own words and figures. Why did we 
establish the National Association of Credit Men, the 
many affiliated local Associations, and the numerous serv- 
ices that they offer? 

About twenty-five years ago the need for a medium for 
the exchange of ledger information between creditors so 
that the Credit Men could have reliable data to determine 
the paying habits of their customers, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Credit Interchange Bureau system of the 
National Association of Credit Men. Our Credit Inter- 


change System enables us to secure accurate information 
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on the paying habits of our customers. The reports are 
compiled, not from information received from the cus- 
tomer, but from data taken from the ledgers of the cus- 
tomer’s creditors. All too frequently the picture resulting 
from the so-called “customer’s own information” was of 
a bright and rosy hue. The blues, deep purples and blacks 
did not appear until our Interchange came into being. 

Do you see now why it is impossible for me to be in- 
terested in your sales proposition when you ask me to 
forget these things I learned more than twenty-five years 
ago? I still believe in the principle, but I don’t like your 
suggestion as to its application. 


Why Not a Business Exchange? 


But, I will make you an offer. I’ll do my part and sell 
the insurance for you if you will give me the information 
that you have regarding the market. You tell me how 
much coverage my customer has, and if it is insufficient 
I’ll see that he increases the amount for the protection of 
those assets on which I am relying as security for the 
payment of my account. We, the Credit Executives of 
the country will sell your product to all the market. 

If the insurance in force represents a 15% protection 
of business assets, we can outsell you 3 to 1. I would 
not be satisfied if each and every one of my customers 
were only 50% covered. I don’t like bad-debt losses. 
Or perhaps the uninsured or partially covered loss does 
not result in an actual bad-debt loss to the creditor. Per- 
haps sufficient salvage or reserve is available for the full 
payment of accounts, but there are no funds for rehabili- 
tation and the customer ceases to be a customer. 

Many times the uninsured loss is not the final blow, 
but merely an impairment of assets which ultimately re- 
sult in failure. These are of as much concern to credit 
men as are credit losses. The modern sales-minded 
credit executive realizes the value of an enduring customer 
personnel and does what he can to help each one avoid 
business pitfalls which might ultimately result in failure. 
Need I say any more? 


How Insurance Must Help 


How can you give me the information for which I am 
asking? ‘The problem is no more difficult than that pre- 
sented to us when the Interchange Bureau System of the 
National Association of Credit Men was _ instituted. 
Through the cooperative effort of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the Insurance Companies of the 
country, the information can be confidentially dissem- 
inated to the credit men—the salesmen who can really sell 
your product to the market. 

I furnish ledger experience on my customers to all 
others of the credit fraternity through the medium of 
Credit Interchange. I know that in return, the other 
fellow’s experience is always available for me. Insurance 
companies can furnish coverage information through the 
same medium, and know that in return we will see to it 
that the prospect is sold. If we have the information I 
am asking for, we must do the job. Failure would bring 
upon us the just criticism of all business executives. In 
doing the job we make money for you. 

Profit for each of us through cooperation—and then I 
will not say, “I can sell more insurance than you can,” 
but rather, “I have sold more insurance than you have.” 
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NACM as a Business Force 


Its Service for 43 Years Is Impressive Record 


By Russell Deupree, Credit Department, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnsti, O. 


of value, it is advisable at the same time to keep in 
mind the fact that credit is a constructive force only 
if used in good proportions. All of us know that 
when the ratio of debt to worth, or debt to sound antici- 
pation or expectancy becomes out of line, there is danger. 
We have made too much use of our credit. I have 
thought of credit as the life blood of business. That 
brings to mind our circulatory system, which in turn 
looks very much like nature’s system of waterways. What 
I’m thinking about is how well things will go along in 
nature when the rain falls in proper quantities and the 
rivers flow normally. But when there is a serious de- 
ficiency in rainfall our crops fail, there is drought, dust 
bowls, and trouble generally. When there is a serious 
excess of rainfall, we have disaster from flood. 

Likewise, if credit tightens to a serious point, the 
life stream of business is lessened with the consequent 
loss of business, loss of profit, and unemployment. Con- 
versely if credit is given in undue proportions there is 
trouble because of failure of the stream of collections— 
the liquidation of receivables—to flow properly, with the 
resultant tie-up of funds, and credit losses. 

Sometimes it is difficult to say just exactly where the 
breaking point is in the ratios used in judging the reason- 
ableness of credit and of debt. But we do know that 
suddenly something happens. 

All of us have heard that trading was originally car- 
ried on by a system of barter. Later, the different forms 
of money which were put into use began to replace the 
practice of exchanging commodities. ‘Then came credit, 
which has to a great extent replaced the need for money 
at the time a transaction takes. place. Any person in 
business soon begins to realize the importance of credit 
and to see how it penetrates every part of business. 

Statistics show that more than 90% of all wholesale 
business is done on credit. Over 70% of retail business 
is put on the books for payment in the future. Credit is 
used by the individual, the partnership, and by small and 
large businesses. The various branches of local govern- 
ment, from Township to State, make use of the acceptance 
of promises to pay; and Nations become heavily in debt. 
In fact, credit is deeply interwoven into the fabric of 
business and Government. 


= When we think of credit as a force or as something 
w 





Changes in Credit Operations 


In the days when merchants did not have a mercantile 
agency to consult, and before there was an Association of 
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Credit Men for the exchange of valuable credit informa- 
tion; when credit was not extended:on the advantageous 
and sound basis practiced by all good business men today, 
the head of a business was usually his own credit man. 
His customers were not numerous, and he was personally 
acquainted with most of them. ‘To each customer asking 
for credit, the merchant applied the test which is now 
known as the “three C’s” of credit—character, capacity, 
and capital. It was not thought of in those terms at that 
time, but instead there were three questions in the 
creditor’s mind: Can he pay? Will he pay? and When 
will he pay? In present day language, those three ques- 
tions have become: Has he the Capacity to operate and 
make a profit? Has he the Character? Has he the 
Capital to carry on? 

In the early days if these questions were answered satis- 
factorily credit was usually granted regardless of the ab- 
sence of the positive and dependable information so much 
relied upon today. And here is where the Credit Men’s 
Association comes in, along with the mercantile agency, 
and other agencies supplying information in particular 
lines of business. 

The National Association of Credit Men covers all 
types of wholesale, manufacturing, and banking business, 
and it is my feeling that every manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and banker in this country should be interested in that 
Association. My reason for making that statement is 
based on the knowledge that The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion is an efficient body, intelligently working in the in- 
terest of business as a whole. I know of no organization 
comparable to the National Association of Credit Men 
and my estimation of its value arises from experience with 
it as a credit man. 


Cooperation of Credit Men 

This Association of Credit Men, founded in 1896 on 
a non-profit, cooperative basis is owned and controlled by 
its membership. The membership is now composed of 
approximately 20,000 wholesalers, manufacturers, and 
bankers. It has been said that “Men are not judged by 
their intentions, but rather by the results of their actions.” 
This is also true of a body of men. The Credit Men’s 
Association has served business for nearly 43 years, to the 
end that credit losses may be less, and they have served 
well. 

The Association has 120 affiliated local associations in 
45 states. There are also affiliated units in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, Manila, and close cooperation with the Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association of Canada, which is the 
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Canadian counterpart of the American Association of 
Credit Men. 

From these facts you will appreciate that this is really 
a powerful organization. Frankly, I wonder if some busi- 
ness men and some bankers know these facts about an 
organization gathering information for the protection of 
merchandise and bank creditors in the United States, and 
if they appreciate the possibilities of the organization for 
help to business and for its protection from a credit stand- 
point. 
From its Headquarters in New York City, the Asso- 
ciation is capably managed by its executive head, Mr. 
Henry Heimann, a man of national prominence and wide 
experience in: business, and especially in the credit end 
of business. Under him is a trained force with depart- 
ments specializing in legislation, education, the handling 
of insolvencies and estates, collections, and the gathering 
and disseminating of ledger experience. The latter is 
known as Interchange, and it is a very important part of 
the service of this Association to its members. 


Ledger Information 


The Interchange Bureau derives its name from its 
function of gathering ledger experience from various 
creditors of a certain debtor, and compiling this informa- 
tion in what is termed an Interchange Report, which is 
sold to those having need for it. An Interchange Report 
usually embodies actual ledger experience of from 25 to 
50 creditors, showing in each instance: 


Location of creditor 

Kind of business he does 

How long the account has been sold 
Date of last transaction 

Highest credit extended 

The amount owing 

The amount past due 

Terms 

How debtor pays 

Sometimes a brief comment 


The average price paid for these reports is close to 50¢ 
each. Think of it! All of that information from 25 or 
more concerns selling an account in which you are in- 
terested for about 50¢. To write one concern asking for 
this information, would cost any business house at least 
35¢, the amount which has been established as the mini- 
mum cost of writing one letter. 

An important function of the Credit Association is the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of business concerns 
needing help. The Adjustment Department works to re- 
habilitate a sick business, to reconstruct a business that 
gets into financial difficulties, or to salvage all possible for 
creditors from a business that becomes involved to the 
point where liquidation is necessary. ‘The procedure is 
somewhat complex, and depends upon the individual situa- 
tion. This department promotes friendliness between 
debtors and creditors and attempts to determine the in- 
terest of both the debtor and the creditor when a business 
nears the brink of trouble, or is already on the rocks, 


and to work out an arrangement to the best interests of 
both. 


How Cooperation Saves Assets 


As an illustration, a case now being closed involved a 
corporation who had debts of $55,000 and current assets 
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of approximately $15,000. The corporation had a great 
deal of equipment which made it look solvent on the 
financial statement, but which couldn’t easily be turned 
into money. ‘The creditors granted an extension under 
supervision of the Adjustment Department and during 
the extension 15% in dividends was paid to creditors. 

When this extension expired, general conditions in that 
industry were not good, and the business was reorganized. 
It is expected that creditors will receive a total of about 
65% within a reasonably short length of time. The 
main advantage of this way of handling the case, is that 
the payroll has continued during the three-year extension, 
and suppliers have continued to do business with the firm, 
receiving payment for sales made during the period of 
extension. 

Another interesting case is that of a local manufacturer 
whose stock reached a somewhat frozen condition and 
something had to be done. The Adjustment Bureau at- 
tempted to have creditors accept merchandise in payment 
of their accounts. However, conditions were not good in 
the industry as a whole, and creditors did not want the 
merchandise. There was about $40,000 owing to a bank 
which took a chance on a further loan of about the same 
amount in an effort to save the business. The Bureau 
arranged this loan and also worked out a plan whereby 
creditors received 3344% and the bank received its orig- 
inal $40,000 plus $10,000 on the additional loan; and 
the bank is protected on the balance of $30,000. 

Right at this time the Bureau is handling a case where 
an offer of 25¢ on the dollar was made by the debtor. 
After an investigation with other representatives for 
creditors, it seems probable that creditors will receive 40¢ 
on the dollar instead of the 25¢ that was originally 
offered. In so many cases, when an account is not large 
enough for a creditor to spend time and money examining, 
these offers are accepted as originally made. 

The great value of a business being taken in hand by 
this department of the Credit Men’s Association is the 
fact that it is really under the control of creditors, who 
thereby are able to realize better on any assets that must 
be liquidated, and to control expenses in carrying on the 
business or liquidating it. 

My experience has been that the Adjustment Bureaus 
of the Association have no “ax to grind” in cases of in- 
solvency, but are interested in obtaining a good dividend 
for creditors as a whole. 


Collections at Lower Cost 

Then there is the Collection Dept. This end of the 
Association’s work is capably handled by men trained in 
making collections, and from my experience, the work is 
done in an efficient and conscientious manner. In fact, 
that end of the Association work must be done efficiently 
in order that the Collection Dept. may be successful, for 
the only revenue obtained is a percentage of collections 
made. 

Often a claim against an estate is not of sufficient size 
to warrant time and expense on the part of the individual 
creditor, nor on the part of the creditor’s attorney, if he 
has one, unless the attorney has other claims of some size. 
The Collection Dept. of the Credit Men’s Association 
usually receives several claims against a failure of any 
size, and therefore is justified in spending time and money — 


investigating the case and in directing matters toward 
the interest of creditors. 
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redit Interchange Bureau. 


Red Diamonds—Fraud Prevention Operations. 
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In this way, and 
only in this way, can 
the Association bene- 
fit, as their remunera- 
tion is a percentage 
of the dividend paid. 
In large cases I have 
known them to han- 
dle claims on a very 
low charge basis, 
much lower than the 
usual fee. This is in 
line with the spirit of 
t h e_ organization, 
which, as was men- 
tioned before, is a 
non-profit one, and a 
cooperative body. 

Then there is the 
Fraud Prevention 
Department, w hich 
devotes its entire ef- 
fort toward prevent- 
ing unscrupulous debtors from defrauding creditors. How 
well this department has functioned is indicated by the 
fact that it has accounted for 1640 convictions since its 
inception in June of 1925. These 1640 individuals were 
people charged with commercial fraud, most of whom 
can be classified as racketeers, whose sole purpose in enter- 
ing business was to defraud their creditors. If you have 
ever tried to convict ome such individual you know what 
an accomplishment 1640 convictions amounts to. 

For the close watching of proposed legislation that 
might affect the credit end of business, a Bureau is main- 
tained at Washington supervised by a man who is well 
qualified for the contacts necessary in work of that kind. 
Supplementing this are legislative committees in all of 
the various locals which keep their eyes on what legisla- 
tion is being enacted in the several states for or against 
business. 

The educational work is primarily for the ‘improve- 
ment of the individual credit man, especially the young 
man in the Credit Department trying to fit himself for 
a better position. 


Intangibles of Great Value 


From my viewpoint the intangible value of the Credit 
Men’s Association is extremely important. If one is an 
active member in the Association, it is necessary that he 
rub shoulders with other credit men and with the manage- 
ment of the local Association. This is a highly valuable con- 
tact that cannot be measured in dollars and cents, but I 
believe any credit man with that contact will tell you that 
it is worth a great deal to him, because of its educational 
value in the handling of credits and collections, and the 
actual information received from it. 

In the contact with the management of the local Asso- 
ciation, you have the benefit of the experience of trained 
men—specially in connection with the difficult phases of 
a credit man’s work, such as getting the experience of 
other creditors of a prospective account when additional 
information is needed to open the account, the collecting 
of bad accounts, and the handling of insolvenies. 

So many small and medium sized business concerns do 
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The National Association is the tying cleat between production and sales and net profits—the objective of 


legitimate business 


not or cannot maintain their own Credit Departments. 
The credit and collection end of the work in such con- 
cerns is often handled by the Treasurer, or by the Office 
Manager, who has many other duties to look after. The 
advice of the Secretary of the local Association, or of 
the man in charge of collections at the local collection 
bureau, or of the person in charge of the Adjustment 
Bureau is of very great value in handling credits and 
collections, especially to those who may also have other 
duties to perform. 

Business is so complex that centralized service for the 
benefit of many, exchange of information and ideas be- 
tween business men, and other cooperative activities are 
absolutely necessary for the best results. The National 
Association of Credit Men, as an organization, performs 
an unbiased, unpartisan service for manufacturers whole- 
salers, and bankers of the United States. It is not a 
body interested in any particular type of business, but in 
business as a whole. 

My experience with Procter & Gamble which, if you 
will permit me to say so, I think is a very well run con- 
cern, has taught me the value of control in all parts of a 
business. If proper caution and control are exercised in 
the credit end of a business before credit is granted, the 
task of collection later is greatly simplified. Careless or 
incomplete investigation, and casual credit appraisal is 
very likely to be followed by collection difficulties and 
frequently by costly experiences, with both creditor and 
debtor embarrassed by the creditor’s failure to establish 
the new account on a sound basis. 

No doubt you have heard the statement to the effect 
that “Your judgment is no better than your informa- 
tion.” This has been stated by the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation in another way. One of their slogans is ‘‘Poor in- 
formation, and not poor judgment, causes most credit 
losses.” This is very true indeed, and I for one believe 
that a credit man cannot have too much information. 
The Credit Men’s Association is a logical and efficient 
medium for the gathering and exchange of information 
between business concerns eligible to its membership. 
They should take advantage of that medium. 
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Stamp Taxes on Legal Documents 


Survey of “Nuisance” Levies in Various States 


By William C. Porth, Associated with Gregory, Stewart & Montgomery, New York City 


The stamp tax laws of the states of Texas and Mary- 
land enacted in the 1939 legislative sessions have 
ly prompted inquiries as to the laws of other states relat- 

ing to this subject. It is surprising to find that few 
states have resorted to this medium of raising revenue per- 
haps because of the antipathy toward the stamp tax from 
our colonial heritage, perhaps too because its potentiali- 
ties as a revenue raiser are not particularly promising, 
while it constitutes, if not a burden on the free and 
orderly transactions of business, at least a source of in- 
convenience and annoyance. 

The consideration of this subject will be limited to 
state taxes in connection with chattel mortgages, con- 
ditional sales, negotiable instruments and documents in 
general commercial use. The federal taxes on convey- 
ances of real estate, and the various excise taxes, duties, 
taxes on stock transfers, inspection stamps and the like, 
whether state or federal will not be treated. In view of 
the inquiries as to taxes on chattel mortgages and con- 
ditional sales contracts, however, the laws of all of the 
states which impose a tax of any kind on such documents 
will be reviewed. 





Alabama 1 


Chattel mortgages and conditional sales contracts are 
taxable at the rate of 15¢ for each $100, or fractional part 
thereof, of the indebtedness secured by the instrument. 
The statute is also applicable to real estate mortgages, 
deeds of trust and instruments of like character given to 
secure the payment of any debt, which conveys any real 
or personal property. ‘This privilege or license tax, as 
it is called, is payable to the recorder before the instru- 
ment is offered for record. Apparently the tax is not pay- 
able unless the instrument is offered for record in Ala- 
bama, and affects property located within the state. 


Florida 2 


A documentary stamp tax is imposed on promissory 
notes, non-negotiable notes, written obligations to pay 
money, assignments of salaries, wages or other compensa- 
tion, made, executed, delivered, sold, transferred or as- 
signed in the State of Florida, and for each renewal of 
the same. The rate of tax is 10¢ for each $100 of the 


1 General Acts of Alabama (1935) Schedule 94, page 477. 
2 Compiled General Laws of Florida, Section 1279 (111-118). 


* General Intangibles Act of 1933, Acts 1933 Chap. 81, Acts 1935, 
Chap. 294. 
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indebtedness or obligation evidenced by the document. 
Tax is not payable on fractional parts of $100 except 
on the first $100. Thus the tax on an instrument 
evidencing an indebtedness of $50 is 10¢, $150—10¢, 
$200—20¢. The attorney general, in an opinion, has 
ruled that the tax is applicable to chattel mortgages and 
conditional sales contracts but not to assignments of con- 
ditional sales contracts. He has also stated that where a 
chattel mortgage or conditional sales contract contains 
the promise to pay in the body of the instrument the 
stamp should be attached to the instrument, if the indebt- 
edness is not evidenced by another note or separate instru- 
ment. If there is a separate instrument or note, the stamp 
should be affixed thereto and not to the mortgage or con- 
tract. The tax is payable only on the deferred balance. 
Thus on a $1,000 sale, on which $200 is paid in cash 
and $800 secured by a conditional sales contract, the tax 
will be payable on the $800. ‘Taxes are not payable for 
renewals of instruments, if the amount of the obligation 
is not increased. ‘Tax stamps are available at certain 
banks, the comptroller’s office, and the clerks of the Cir- 
cuit courts. The affixing of a stamp to an instrument is 
not a prerequisite for filing or recording the instrument. 
The statute provides, however, that the clerks of the Cir- 
cuit Courts (recording officers) shall report the names 
and address of all persons who record instruments with- 
out affixing the proper amount of stamps. The stamps 
must be cancelled by the person affixing them to the in- 
strument by writing his name, or initials, and the date 
across the face of the stamps. 


Indiana ® 


The General Intangibles Act imposes a stamp tax at 
the rate of 5¢ for each $20 or fractional part of current 
intangibles, and a tax at the same rate on annual intan- 
gibles for each year or fractional part of a year. Intangibles 
are defined to include written instruments evidencing 
and/or securing a debt not otherwise evidenced, includ- 
ing mortgages, chattel mortgages, bills of sale and con- 
ditional sales contracts. A current intangible is one that 
will mature, be paid or discharged within one year from 
the date of making. All others are annual intangibles. 
The tax is payable only by those persons residing or 
have a domicile in Indiana, and only on such intangibles 
as are located within the state. Tax must be paid before 
instrument may be recorded. Failure to pay tax involves 
a penalty of four times the current tax for each year 
together with interest thereon at 10 per cent. 
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Kentucky ¢ 

A tax of $1.00 is imposed on each deed or power of 
attorney to convey real or personal estate; on each 
mortgage or conveyance of personal property; on each 
lien or conveyance of coal, oil, gas or other mineral right 
or privilege. This tax is not payable on a chattel mortgage 
unless the amount thereof is in excess of $200. This tax 
is apparently payable at the time of recording the instru- 
ment. 


Maryland ® 

A tax is imposed upon every instrument of writing con- 
veying title to real or personal property, or creating liens 
or incumbrances on real or personal property, which is 
offered for record and recorded in Maryland with the 
Clerk of a Circuit Court or the Superior Court of Balti- 
more City. (The Clerks of the Circuit Courts and 
Superior Court of Baltimore City are the officers with 
whom conditional sale contracts, mortgages and liens are 
recorded under Maryland law.) 

The instruments on which this tax is payable are de- 
fined by statute to include deeds, mortgages, chattel 
mortgages, bills of sale, leases, deeds of trust, contracts 
and agreements, but not to include mechanic’s liens, crop 
liens, purchase money mortgages, assignments of mort- 
gages, conditional sales contracts, judgments, releases or 
order of satisfaction. Prior to October 1, 1939 the tax 
was payable on conditional sales contracts but the 1939 
law expressly exempts these contracts from the tax. 
Where a seller prefers to use the chattel mortgage form 
of title retention contract in lieu of a conditional sales 
contract he will not be required to pay the stamp tax 
since the act exempts purchase money mortgages from 
the tax. In using a purchase money chattel mortgage 
the seller should indicate in the body of the mortgage 
that it is given to secure the payment of the purchase price 
of the chattels sold to the mortgagor. 

The tax is payable in the form of stamps, which may 
be secured from the recording clerk to be affixed to the 
instrument before recording. The rate of tax is 10¢ 
for each $100 of the actual consideration paid or to be 
paid according to terms of the instrument, or, if it is 
an instrument to secure a debt, 10¢ for each $100 of the 
principal amount of the debt secured. Apparently the tax 
is not payable on fractional parts of $100. In addition 
to this tax, there is a 50¢ tax payable to the recorder for 
each instrument recorded by him upon which the stamp 
tax is payable. Where the tax has been paid at the time 
of recording in one county, no tax is payable for the sub- 
sequent recording of a copy of the instrument in another 
county. Neither is a tax payable where a new instrument 
is filed to secure the same obligation, without increasing 
the obligation or involving any new consideration where 
such new instrument merely corrects, confirms, modifies 
or supplements an instrument previously recorded; or 
conveys or pledges property in addition to, or in substi- 
tution for the property originally conveyed or pledged; 
provided that the amount of the debt to be secured is not 


* Kentucky statutes—Sec. 4238. 


5 Annotated Code of Maryland—Article 81, Sec. 213—Laws of 1939, 
Chapter 277. 


* Laws of 1939, Chapter 112. 

™ Oklahoma statutes—Sec. 12363. 

® McIntosh v. Advance Rumely Thresher Co., 117 Okla. 248. 
* Jones v. First Nat. Bank, 102 Okla. 185. 
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increased. If it is desired to increase the amount of a 
debt previously secured by a recorded instrument, a tax 
is payable on the amount of such increase at the same 
rate as on the original instrument. A verified statement 
is required to be filed by the debtor, with the recording 
clerk, showing the amount of such additional debt. 

The statute not only provides that the payment of 
this tax shall be prerequisite to the recording of any 
instrument to which it is applicable, but also makes it a 
penal offense to record an instrument without payment of 
the tax or to misrepresent the amount of actual considera- 
tion in any such transaction. 


New Mexico ® 


Although New Mexico has no general tax law impos- 
ing a tax on legal documents, the 1939 legislature enacted 
a law requiring the payment of a tax for filing or record- 
ing chattel mortgages, conditional sale contracts and other 
instruments. A tax levied at the rate of 50¢ for each 
instrument filed for record in the office of a county clerk, 
and 25¢ for each instrument that is filed but not recorded. 
The tax is payable to the County Clerk at the time of 
recording. It is a tax on the privilege of recording or 
filing such instruments and the law expressly provides 
that it is levied on the grantee, mortgagee or person in 
whose favor any such instrument is drawn and shall be 
paid by him, and not passed on to grantor, mortgagor or 
other person signing such instrument. 


Oklahoma 7 


There is no general documentary stamp tax law in 
Oklahoma. There is a tax on notes of any duration of 
over eight months and on bonds and other choses in 
action evidenced by writing located in the State of Okla- 
homa. The tax, at the rate of 2% of the face amount 
for a five year period (or for a longer or shorter period 
at the option of the owner of the instrument at the same 
basic rate of tax), is payable to the county treasurer of 
the county in which he resides. The city treasurer places 
upon such notes, bonds or other choses in action evidenced 
by a written document, an endorsement evidencing the 
payment of such tax, the date paid and the period for 
which taxes have been paid thereon. The bonds, notes 
and choses in action held by a banking corporation, which 
pays a capital stock tax, are exempt from taxation. They 
are also exempted from tax if owned by a non-resident of 
the State of Oklahoma, unless the written instruments 
are located within the state.® 

Failure to pay the tax subjects the owner of the bond, 
note or other chose in action evidenced by a writing to 
a penalty of 5% of the face value thereof in addition to 
the tax. The law also prohibits the introduction of such 
a writing in evidence on a trial if the tax has not been 
paid thereon. However, the tax may be paid at any time 
prior to its introduction in evidence, even after the trial 
has commenced.® 


Pennsylvania 


The state imposes no tax on documents. The City of 
Philadelphia, by ordinance, has imposed a documentary 
stamp tax on conditional sales contracts, bailment leases 
and chattel mortgages. The tax is 5¢ for each $100 or 
fractional part thereof, of the value represented by such 
documents. 
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South Carolina 1° 


Documentary Stamp taxes are imposed on written 
obligations to pay money at the rate of 10¢ for each $100 
of value represented by such documents. Conditional sales 
contracts and chattel mortgages are subject to this tax 
unless the tax is paid upon a separate note evidencing 
the obligation to pay money. 


Texas 11 


The Texas statute as amended by the laws of 1939, 
effective April 27, 1939, imposes a documentary stamp 
tax on all notes and obligations secured by a chattel mort- 
gage, conditional sales contract, mechanic’s lien contract, 
deed of trust, vendor’s lien, and all instruments of a 
similar nature which are filed or recorded in the office of 
the County Clerk of any County in Texas. The tax is 
payable at the rate of 10¢ for each $100 or fraction 
thereof of the amount of such notes or obligations. No 
tax is payable if the amount of such note or obligation 
is $200 or less. Stamps must be affixed to documents to 
which the tax is applicable prior to filing or recording. 
If the document to be filed or recorded is security for 
an obligation, which obligation is secured also by prop- 
erty located outside the state of Texas, the tax is pay- 
able only on the value of the property located in Texas 
in the proportion that such value bears to the total prop- 
erty securing such obligation. Thus, a chattel mortgage 
in the amount of $500, which is secured by two machines, 
each worth $300, one of which is located in Texas 
and the other outside of the state, would be subject to a 
tax on only $250 of such obligation. The value of the 
property in Texas is one half of the value of the entire 
security and the tax is therefore payable on one half the 
total amount of the obligation evidenced by the mortgage. 
The value of such mortgaged property located out of the 
state is determined by the County Clerk on the basis of 
affidavits which he may require of the person seeking to 
record such mortgage. Once the stamp tax is paid no 
additional tax is payable for extension or renewal of the 
instrument. Stamps are available at the office of the 
various county clerks and the State Treasurer. 


Virginia 12 


A tax is levied on every contract relating to personal 
property which is admitted to record, at the rate of 12¢ 
per $100, or fraction thereof, on the amount of the obliga- 
tion secured thereby. This tax is applicable to chattel 
mortgages but not to conditional sales contracts. The 
clerk in whose office the instrument is first recorded must 
collect this tax before recording. The instrument may sub- 
sequently be recorded in any other recording office, or a 
supplemental instrument changing the security for the 
obligation may be recorded, without payment of any tax 
thereon. 

Readers are also referred to the Section in the 1940 
edition of CREDIT MANUAL of Commercial Laws 
dealing with Conditional Sales and Chattel Mortgages 
for more complete information about the filing fees re- 
quired for these two forms of sales documents. 





%® South Carolina Code—Sec. 2525. 


™ Vernon’s Annotated Texas Statutes, Art. 7047e; Laws 1939, Senate 
Bill No. 24. 


72 Tax Code—Sections 121, 122. 
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Selling the Credit Department 
to the Sales Organization. 


(Cont'd from p. 9) us consider the personal interview. 


Friendly Spirit Prevails 


Throughout the interview the Credit Manager must 
manifest his friendly, co-operative attitude. The customer 
realizes that he is entitled to the money and in the vast 
majority of cases the customer wants to pay the bill but 
is facing the stone wall of inability. At that point con- 
structive suggestions by the Credit Manager will be grate- 
fully received. ‘The customer will not be insulted and 
have a reaction that “this fellow is butting into my af- 
fairs.” On the contrary, having been worrying alone 
over his business problems, he will be grateful for friendly 
suggestions. Through this method the credit executive 
has gotten himself on the “inside track” with the debtor. 
Accordingly he becomes a preferred creditor and if his 
suggestions are followed the account in all probability will 
be saved, the payment condition will improve, and a 
personal relationship will have been established between 
the customer and the Credit Manager that will result 
in materially increased sales preference for the House on 
the part of the customer. 


When to “Get Rough” 


It is, of course, impossible for any Credit Department, 
no matter how progressive and salesminded, to retain 
friendly and happy relationships with all accounts. There 
are those customers who will not accept suggestions. 
There are those who have no real feeling of financial 
integrity. With this type a rough hand must be used 
in order to prevent losses. Friction will result even 
though payment is made and the probability will be that 
competition will get the business. Such cases, however, 
amount to nothing. ‘Their percentage is comparatively 
small and competition will have the same trouble with 
them and the same headache and ultimate ill will. On 
the other hand, it is not illogical to expect that, with 
those customers who make satisfactory outlets, the Credit 
Department will actually have less friction than the Sales 
Department itself. The Credit Department cannot com- 
mit the sin of overselling a customer. The Credit De- 
partment will not be held responsible for defective mer- 
chandise. The Credit Department will not be guilty of 
slow shipments and cases where items have to be back 
ordered for one reason or another. Therefore, it is not 
at all beyond the bounds of reason to feel that with 
responsible customers more irritation will be caused by 
any department other than the Credit Department. 

It is possible that some readers of this article will feel 
that a modern Credit Utopia has been sketched, an El 
Dorado far beyond the bounds of reason. ‘The fact, 
however, that there is a strong trend toward sales minded 
Credit Departments proves, beyond dispute, that they are 
tremendous assets to their firms. Credit Department 
goodwill and increased losses are not synonymous. “Sugar 
catches more flies than vinegar” and friendliness achieves 
far more results than bullying and suspicion. 
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Dangers Lurking in “Spot Stocks” 


Corporation Trust Company Warns of Conflict 
With State Corporation Laws 


A recent announcement by the Corporation Trust 
Company of New York presents some valuable in- 
formation about the dangers surrounding shipments 
from “spot stocks” maintained by manufacturers in 
states in which they are not regularly licensed to do busi- 
ness. In connection with the points brought out by the 
Corporation Trust Company, our readers are also re- 
ferred to page 28 in the 1940 edition of Credit Manual 
of Commercial Laws under the title of Foreign Corpora- 
tions and especially the paragraphs on pages 32 to 37 in- 
clusive. The points raised by the Corporation Trust 
Company are as follows: 

A feed-manufacturing company in Minnesota recently 
found itself losing the trade of many old and valuable 
customers in distant states. Investigation showed that 
the reason lay, not in the company’s product, or its prices, 
or its terms—but simply in the fact that certain com- 
petitors, carrying spot stocks at strategic shipping points, 
were able to beat the Minnesota company on deliveries 
by a week or more. 

This, it was found, had made it possible for the com- 
pany’s old customers to buy in small quantities and keep 
a much smaller investment in goods. 


Customers Buy More Frequently 


A similar experience was undergone by a large eastern 
canner. It found old customers in the west and middle 
west drifting away from it. The case of one (a chain 
of restaurants) was typical: Formerly the canner had 
sent its salesman to the buying headquarters of this chain 
about October of each year with samples of all new packs; 
all samples were submitted to the buyer’s usual tests, 
selections made, and a contract placed for the entire year’s 
supply. Now, however, the buyer, his own business being 
bad and finding that other canners kept spot stocks in 
warehouses either in his own or nearby cities, was buying 
in hand-to-mouth quantities. He could place small orders 
on Saturday and get delivery by the following Tuesday. 
Thus both storeroom space and capital investment in 
large stock were saved. 

So in almost every line of merchandising this modern 
buying policy—hand-to-mouth buying some call it—is 
growing. 

The one answer to it being found by the manufacturers 
and distributors is—spot stocks at the big buying centers 
to permit quick deliveries on even the smallest size orders. 

But with that solution of the competitive situation 
enters a new problem: that of corporate authority for 


making sales in a state of goods already stored in that 
state. 
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Any manufacturer who feels required by present-day 
conditions to switch from the old method of shipping all 
goods from the home plant to the new basis of keeping 
spot stocks at strategic points in different states, and mak- 
ing local deliveries from the warehouse or his own or 
agent’s storeroom, should do so only under the guidance 
of his lawyer. 

The loss sustained by a fertilizer company which 
shipped its product in carload lots to a Florida agent and 
then filled the sales of its Florida salesmen from that 
stock illustrates the point. From one of its Florida cus- 
tomers to whom a bill of goods was sold in that way, a 
note was taken for the amount of the bill. The customer 
did not pay his note when it came due and the company 
brought suit. The Florida courts, however, held that the 
company, not having complied with the state’s laws by 
qualifying to do business as a foreign corporation in the 
state, could not maintain an action in the courts of the 
state (The Reliance Fertilizer Co. v. Davis, 169 So. 
579). 


Could Not Even File Suit 


The amount of the note which was lost by the cor- 
poration was a matter of only one or two hundred dollars 
but the way of losing it—being debarred from even 
maintaining suit for it—was a shock. 

“When the fertilizer was delivered from the shipper,” 
said the Supreme Court of Florida, “to the shipper’s 
agent in Florida it thereupon lost its interstate character 
and became an article of merchandise to be disposed of 
in intrastate commerce .. .” 

Well, what does that mean? ‘“What,” says the 
practical business man, “has this talk of ‘interstate’ and 
‘intrastate’ got to do with my business?” And if he is 
a food or feed or garment or machinery or some other 
type of manufacturer, he may go on to say, “Why 
should I be concerned with the troubles of a fertilizer 
manufacturer?” And if his business is in another part 
of the country, he may say, “I’m not doing any business 
in Florida, what has a Florida case to do with me?” 
In a nutshell it is this: 

We have mentioned the difficulties of this fertilizer 
manufacturer in Florida only because they so pointedly 
illustrate how necessary is a lawyer’s advice when the 
question of spot stocks is being considered. Records of 
similar troubles may be found in the court records of 
nearly every state in the country. They may be found 
to involve not only fertilizer manufacturers but manu- 
facturers or distributors in practically all lines. They may 
be found to involve not only small sized notes and open 
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accounts, but notes and open accounts running into 
thousands of dollars. The principle is one not concerned 
with the kind if merchandise being sold, or the sections 
in which sold, or the amounts of money involved—but 
of law. 


A Creature of State Law 


Keep in mind that a corporation is a creature of law. 

The privilege of acting as a corporation is one granted 
by a state law and that privilege can run no farther 
than the boundaries of that state. A corporation’s charter 
permits it to do business in its own state, and through 
the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution no other 
state may interfere with its right to do interstate busi- 
ness. But nothing either in its own state laws or in the 
Federal Constitution gives it the authority to act as a 
corporation, and do business as a corporation, wholly 
within the borders of another state. To do that it must 
obtain permission from that second state—which is what 
lawyers call “qualifying to do business as a foreign cor- 
poration.” 

Now when the company mentioned in the Florida 
case—and it could just as well be your company and just 
as well be any other state—was sending its salesmen or 
agents into Florida and taking orders for the goods which 
it manufactured in its own home state and then shipping 
those goods to the Florida customers and collecting the 
bills, all was easy. No one questioned that as being any- 
thing but interstate business—business being done between 
two states. 


Required Local State License 


But when the company stored goods in Florida, and 
filled its orders in that state out of that store of goods 
in the state—that was a horse of another color. That, said 
the court before which it was taken, was no interstate 
matter—it was the sale in Florida of goods in Florida— 
Florida business—what courts and lawyers call intra- 
state, as contrasted with interstate. 

The authority they most frequently cite for it is the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Sonneborn Bros v. Cureton 262 U. S. 506) in which 
Chief Justice Taft said, “The question we have to decide 
is whether oil transported by appellants from New York 
or elsewhere outside of Texas to their warerooms or ware- 
house in Texas, there held for sales in Texas in original 
packages of transportation, and subsequently sold and de- 
livered in Texas in such original packages, may be made 
the basis of an occupation tax upon appellants. . . 
Our conclusion must depend on the answer to the ques- 
tion: Is this a regulation of, or a burden upon, interstate 
commerce? We think it is neither. The oil had come to 
a state of rest in the warehouse of the appellants and had 
become a part of their stock with which they proposed 
to do business as wholesale dealers in the state. The 
interstate transportation was at an end...” 


“State of Rest” Rule 


Note that well: The goods “had come to a state of 
rest... the interstate transportation was at an end...” 

Citing that opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Florida Supreme Court said in effect 
to the corporation which came to it for collection of its 
note, “You're a corporation from an outside state and 
as you keep goods stored in Florida from which you 
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sell to Florida customers, you’re here in Florida doing 
Florida business. Have you qualified to so do?” and 
the corporation having to admit that it hadn’t, the court 
then cited the Florida foreign corporation laws which, 
like the foreign corporations laws of most other states, 
provide that a foreign corporation doing intrastate busi- 
ness without being qualified to do so may not maintain 
an action in any one of the state’s courts. 

“Unjust,” you may say. “A nuisance!” And when 
we come flat up against a state court’s refusal, for in- 
stance, to let us maintain a suit for a just debt in the 
state and we find ourselves losing three or four or five 
thousand dollars because our company had neglected to 
qualify as a foreign corporation; or when one of us finds 
that a judgment by default in a flimsy damage suit has 
been given against our company without our having had 
notice of it and a chance to defend and there is no way 
to get out of it because our company did not have an 
agent designated in the state for service of process; or 
when we find our company fined $12,000, as was one 
company recently in Michigan, for having done business 
in the state before qualifying—when we come flat up 
against some such penalties slapped irrevocably upon us, 
there does seem to be some justification for resentment. 
But we must look at it this way: 


48 Corporation Laws 


In this country we have 48 different states, each with 
its own corporation laws. There are, therefore, bound to 
be some restrictions to be observed and requirements to 
be met by corporations organized under one state’s laws 
and doing business under the laws of other states, and we 
have just got to watch out for those restrictions and 
requirements. 

But that watching-out process is not nearly as much 
of a nuisance as it sounds. 

You can practically cover it all in one simple action: 
Tell your lawyer when you extend your business to an 
outside state or change your method of handling business 
in such a state. 

You will learn from him that the foreign corporation 
laws of the various states and all the requirements that 
they exact are merely efforts to protect their own citizens. 
For instance, when a corporation from the state of X 
changes its methods from those of interstate commerce 
and begins to do intrastate business in the state of Y, 
enjoying rights as a corporation under the protection of 
Y’s corporation laws, Y through its foreign corporation 
requirements simply says, “Come forward first and tell 
us just who you are, how responsible you are for any 
contracts you take from our citizens and exactly where 
one of our citizens can put his finger on you if he needs 
to; and contribute your fair share of the corporation 
taxes as our Own corporations have to do.” 


Demands Not Unreasonable 


Now, that is not unreasonable. It is asking no more 
of a corporation of another state than that corporation’s 
own state asked of it when it was organized. 

Of course, in forty-eight different sets of requirements 
there will be reflected the ideas of forty-eight different 
kinds of legislative and administrative minds. And it 
must be admitted there are some wide variations among 
the forty-eight. But any corporation official will find 
that to his own lawyer all those various requirements, 
and all the differences among them, will be an open book. 
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BOOKS 


GOVERNMENT AND ECO- 
NOMIC LIFE. By L. S. Lyon, 
M. W. Watkins and Victor Abram- 
son. The Brookings Inst., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $3.00. 

Since there has always been and 
there most likely always will be some 
measure of government operation or 
regulation of business, it is important 
that we understand the means and 
the reasons for such operation or regu- 
lation. To further this understanding, 
three members of the well-respected 
Brookings Institution have prepared 
“Government and Economic Life,” in 
which are discussed current issues of 
American public policy as it affects 
commerce and industry. 

Specifically, the authors first analyze 
the instruments which government pro- 
vides or allows for the conduct of pri- 
vate enterprise—such as the corporate 
form of organization, bankruptcy pro- 
cedures, patent provisions, monetary 
mechanisms, labor dispute adjustment 
agencies as well as the provision of 
various standards and the creation and 
dissemination of information. Then, 
they study the rules by which govern- 
ment regulates private industry—such 
as anti-trust acts, labor policy regula- 
tions, etc. 

The limited confines of this review 
do not allow a full discussion of the 
book but it should be noted, before 
closing, that the fifth chapter, concern- 
ing the nature and economic significance 
of bankruptcy and reorganization pol- 
icy as well as current issues and pro- 
posals in this field, is worth the close 
attention of every credit and financial 
executive who receives this magazine. 


SMILING 
When you're feeling kind of blue, 
Try smiling— 
When the world goes back on you, 
Try smiling— 
When you know you do ikea right, 
Sure, it’s hard, but then you might 
Try smiling. 
Doesn’t change the things, of course, 
Just smiling— 
But it cannot make them worse, 
Just smiling— 
And it sort of helps the case 
Brightens up a gloomy place, 
Then it sort o’ rests your face, 
Just smiling. 
—Meredith Imprint. 
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Why not Get Needed Capital 
by Borrowing on 


Inventory ? 






It is estimated that over $100,000,000 in NEW loans were 
based on Field Warehoused Collateral during the past year 
That represents a trend! 


Three reasons why Field Warehousing has grown are: 


(1) Based on the sound principle that owned 
inventory |S money. 


(2) Releases tied-up dollars without removing 
the inventory. 


(3) Makes needed money quickly available, on 
favorable terms. 


Field arehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


“OVER 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE” 


Douglas-Guardian service has expanded nation-wide as the trend to 
Field Warehousing has increased. We've built an enviable reputation 
for dependable, trustworthy service. Banks regard our Warehouse 
Receipts as gilt-edged collateral. Glad to have you 
write us about your need for money, available inven- 
tory, etc. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


A concise yet comprehensive explanation of Field 
Warehousing and of Douglas-Guardian specialized 
experience. Get it for reading and reference. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 118 No. Front St., New Orleans, La. 
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Why Not a Cash Forecast? 


Quite as Important as Sales Estimates 


By George T. Trundle, Jr., President The Trundle Engineering Co., Cleveland 


Today it has become practically standard procedure 

a a company to endeavor to estimate, with some 

Wu degree of accuracy, the volume of business which it 
expects to do during the year ahead. 

Whether this estimate consists of a few figures hastily 
penciled on a memorandum pad, or whether it consists of 
a carefully worked out tabulation, on a month-by-month 
basis, founded upon painstaking research, it is nevertheless 
a sales forecast. 

Since sales forecasting is inevitable, it would seem a 
matter of sound business practice to do the job just as 
thoroughly and completely as it can possibly be done. 

A company which makes a haphazard sales estimate, 
and then proceeds along the lines there indicated, is in 
fact merely “following a hunch.” 

But a company which has worked out a detailed statis- 
tical sales forecast is now in a position to operate upon 
a definite plan, under a system of controls set up in ac- 
cordance with this plan. Once sales have been carefully 
estimated, month by month, all of the other phases of 
the company’s activities can likewise be planned month by 
month in accordance with this estimate. 





Cash Forecast Important 


One of the most useful tools of management that can 
be developed out of the sales forecast is the cash forecast. 

There is a great difference between cash and net worth 
—a great difference between cash and receivables. In 
order to operate, a company must have cash. In order to 
turn out production, a company must have men at work 
and money at work. Cash represents money actually at 
work; and it is just as necessary as men and equipment. 

A man who finds himself in a strange town without a 
penny in his pocket is certainly in a predicament. He 
may have $50,000 on deposit at his bank; but unless he 
can cash a check, he can’t eat, buy gasoline, get a news- 
paper or have his shoes shined. A business is just as badly 
off. The fact that it cannot meet payroll is sufficient to 
indicate the nature of the quandary in which a business 
finds itself when its cash runs out. 

When business in general is going downhill, when a 
company begins to experience a falling off in business, 
it naturally begins to think carefully about its cash posi- 
tion. On the other hand, when business in general is 
going uphill and when a company finds its sales steadily 
mounting, it is not so much inclined to worry about cash. 

But it is this latter situation which often brings the 
matter of cash suddenly to a crisis; and which makes the 
cash forecast of particular importance to the companies 


whose businesses appear to be headed for greater pros- 
perity. 
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The fact is that it is just about as easy to run out of 
cash with a rapidly expanding business as with a rapidly 
declining business. To put it in another way—as volume 
increases, more working capital may be required, and the 
additional money may not be realized from sales in time 
to take care of immediate needs. The result is that a 
company may suddenly find itself “broke” in the very 
middle of prosperity. 


Shows How Cash Will Be Needed 


The great usefulness of the cash forecast is that it in- 
dicates in advance, month by month, how much cash will 
be required. It will show in advance whether or not 


-money will need to be borrowed, and if so, approximately 


when and in what amounts. 
These facts are of inestimable value to a company— 
especially one which experiences seasonable variations. 
Our purpose in this article is to illustrate, as simply as 
possible, a method by which a workable cash forecast can 
be set up. 
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“Old Faithful’’ shoots its graceful plume of steam and boil- 
: ing water regularly every 60 to 80 minutes the year round. - 


ld Faithful 


“Old Faithful” of Yellowstone is America’s most celebrated geyser. 
There are other spectacular geysers, there are larger geysers, but 
none so amazingly regular, so everlastingly dependable. 


A few firms, like “Old Faithful,” have an unfailing, unvarying “head 
of steam” behind them. But there are thousands of others whose pay- 
ments of accounts are undependable. They may gush, or trickle, or, 
like extinct geysers, cease to flow. The causes lie too deep under- 
ground to fathom with any fact-finding devices at your command. 


Utmost care cannot prevent credit losses, but 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


provides reimbursement for credit losses, under the terms of the pol- 
icy. American Credit Insurance liquidates delinquencies and keeps 
capital flowing. American's policies are extremely liberal; their cost 
is extremely economical. 


Astute Credit Executives in 150 different lines of business com- 
plete their chain of protection for open accounts by insurance in 
this company. Investigate. 





American Credit Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK - + J. F. McFADDEN, PRESIDENT 


Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Lovis, Missourl 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 
“The Best Collection Letter | Ever Used” 
Facsimiles of thirty vital, resultfulletters contributed by Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers. Cashin ontheir experience. Ask for free book: 
“The Best Collection Letter! Ever Used.” 
Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y. X29 
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The cumulative effect of cash gain 
or loss is shown by items 15 and 16, 
item 16 showing cash on hand or cash 
short at the beginning of each month 
and item 17 showing cash on hand or 
cash short at the end of each month. 

Since the company starts the year 
with $100,000 in cash and suffers a 
cash loss of $74,600 during January 
its cash on hand at the end of January 
will be reduced to $25,400. 

Note that during the first quarter 
the company will continue to run 
behind its cash requirements until at 
the end of March its cash deficiency 
will reach $125,000 and that no relief 
from this situation is in sight from 
sales revenues until June. 

It immediately becomes evident that 
the company must, of necessity, bor- 
row money in order to operate in ac- 
cordance with its sales forecast. The 
figures, however, show just as clearly 
that as the year draws to a close a 
substantial cash increase will have ac- 
cumulated and that the company will 
have no difficulty whatever in repaying 
borrowed money at an early date. 

Item 18 indicates approximately the 
amount of loans which would appear 
practical under the circumstances and 
item 19 indicates the dates and 
amounts by which repayment could be 
made still leaving the company in a 
comfortable cash position. 

To the executives, charting the 
course of this company in 1940, the 
value of this cash forecast is obvious. 

But such a cash forecast is still more 
valuable to a company whose operating 
picture is not so simple. 

For instance—suppose this company 
were one which sells its products on a 
time-payment plan. In that case the 
lag between sales and the realization 
of the entire sales price would neces- 
sitate much more substantial borrow- 
ing. 

Suppose, due to certain circum- 
stances, a company desires to purchase 
several months’ supplies of certain ma- 
terials in advance of current require- 
ments. This would also alter the cash 
picture. 

Suppose, from one year end to the 
next, a company wished to increase or 
decrease its inventory. ‘This likewise 
would have to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Suppose a company plans a quite 
substantial expansion; suppose it con- 
templates doubling its volume of busi- 
ness, making an addition to plant and 
equipment, doubling both inventory 
and accounts receivable. 
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Any one of the above contingencies 
can be allowed for in the working out 
of a cash forecast based upon the gen- 
eral principles utilized in the building 
of the forecast used by way of illustra- 
tion’ in this article. 

So far I have mentioned the value of 
the cash forecast only with respect to 
looking toward the future. Consider 
it now from the standpoint of a check 
on operations as the year progresses. 

What happens if a company’s cash 
position does not work out in accord- 
ance with its cash forecast? Obvi- 
ously something is wrong. The usual 
answer is, of course, that sales are not 
proceeding in accordance with the sales 
forecast. In this case the proper course 
of action is obviously to revise the sales 
estimate for the balance of the year in 
accordance with the facts, and then in 
turn revise the cash forecast in such a 
way as to conform to the revised sales 
estimate. 

But if sales are running in accord- 
ance with the sales forecast while cash 
is not behaving in accordance with the 
cash forecast, this is a signal for in- 
vestigation. The company may be al- 
lowing too.much credit. It may have 
permitted its costs to get out of line. 


Not a Financial “Straight Jacket” 


The cash forecast is certainly not to 
be regarded as a financial straight 
jacket. It is simply a device for seeing 
and planning ahead, insofar as such 
procedure is humanly possible. 

Of course a business which shows 
practically no variation in volume of 
sales from month to month, which al- 
ready has a large cash reserve, and 
which is making a handsome profit, 
may have little need of a cash forecast. 
But there are mighty few businesses in 
that happy situation today. To the 
average business, the cash forecast rep- 
resents an invaluable aid in charting 
the course to be followed during the 
coming year. 





WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


A worthy missionary in India had 
the hymn “Rock of Ages” translated 
into Hindustani. On _ retranslation 
into English by a student, the first two 
lines bore this inspiring and illuminat- 
ing aspect: 

“Very old stone, split for my bene- 
fit, let me absent myself under your 
fragments.” 
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Yes— but only because 
of One Man... 


You couldn’t see O. L. & T.—Owners’, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ Insurance. Let the people 
who come on your property look out for them- 
selves, you said. But your insurance agent finally 
convinced you you needed it badly. 


And you did, too! You’ve thanked this man 
many times over for his persistence, and for the 
prompt and equitable way in which the U.S.F. 
& G. settled the claim for you. 

* * * 

Your U.S. F. & G. Agent is one of 9,000 
located throughout the country. He’s in touch 
with countless business and personal insurance 
problems. It’s his job to help you. Look him up 
in the phone book, and give him a call, today. 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer” 


U.S.F.4G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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Dangers in Consumer Credit 


Summary of Survey by Russell Sage Foundation 


from a bulwark against depression periods into a 

dangerously powerful factor in heightening booms and 

widening and deepening depressions, and what might 
be done toward controlling this newly potent economic 
force, are the subject of a report issued by Rolf Nugent, 
Director of the Department of Consumer Credit Studies 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Dr. Nugent outlines the remarkable growth of con- 
sumer credit in the United States from the first half of 
the nineteenth century when it consisted largely of the 
“open-book” credit of the country storekeeper and the 
Yankee peddler to its highly organized present forms typi- 
fied by instalment financing, small loan agencies, and in- 
termediary agencies of which the public seldom hears. 

Instalment selling of consumers’ goods began in the 
furniture field shortly after 1800, rose to importance with 
its employment in the merchandising of sewing machines 
about 1850, and was extended on a larger scale to pianos, 
household organs, books, carriages, and clothing, after the 
Civil War. In later years such modern inventions as the 
vacuum cleaner, radio, mechanical refrigerator, and auto- 
matic furnace contributed to the growth of instalment 
selling, but the greatest single impetus came from the 
expanding market for automobiles between 1918 and 
1929. 

The forms of consumer credit analyzed in this report 
include instalment and open-book sales credit, cash loans, 
and credit for personal service such as medical and hos- 
pital care, but exclude real estate mortgages. The total 
amount of this credit, estimated at about 4.4 billion at the 
close of 1923, rose to 8.3 billion dollars at the close of 
1929. The depression caused a sharp drop to about 4.6 
billion in the spring of 1933, after which the credit total 
began to rise at an accelerating pace until it exceeded 
8.5 billion in August, 1937. 

Nugent finds evidence that consumer credit acted as a 
cushion in times of depression during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The storekeeper, the doctor, sometimes the whole- 
saler and manufacturer, allowed accounts to run in bad 
times while individuals and merchants continued fairly 
normal purchases and uses of services, paying off their 
accumulated bills when conditions improved. But with 
the rise of instalment purchasing the tendency has been 
to spend anticipated income when times are good and 
wages are increasing. Then, if a depression begins, not 
only are few new instalment purchases made, but a con- 
siderable share of even the reduced current income must 
be devoted to retiring obligations already contracted. 

The author takes issue with many of the still widely ac- 
cepted theories regarding the effects of consumer credit 
on the total economy. He believes that substantial in- 





ion credit extended to the consumer has changed 
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creases or decreases in the outstanding amount of such 
credit, under certain economic and psychological con- 
ditions, act with the force of from several to many times 
the sum originally involved in the expansion or contrac- 
tion of credit. 

Recent cycles of depression and recovery are examined, 
with allowance for other known factors, in the light of 
the newly measured fluctuations in consumer credit. Nu- 
gent attributes the prosperity of the 1920’s to three pri- 
mary causes: the increase in residential construction, the 
institutional development of consumer credit, and the in- 
flationary rise of the stock market. He believes the re- 
cession of 1937-38 was initiated by the sharp decline in 
government deficit spending in 1937, which could not be 
completely offset by expansion of consumer credit and pro- 
ducers’ investment, the latter being limited largely by the 
fact that steel plants had reached capacity. ‘The rate of 
consumer credit expansion began to decline after March, 
1937; by October the expansion had stopped entirely and 
by January, 1938 the liquidation of consumer credit was 
withdrawing funds from the income stream at a rate in 
excess of 120 million dollars a month. This, the author 
believes, is a partial explanation of one of the most rapid 
deflations in our history. 

The analyses in this report of how credit fluctuated 
in individual businesses is frequently of general interest, 
as well as of concern to the specialist. Jewelry stores, 
representing a luxury trade, show one of the more severe 
fluctuation curves. The estimated amount of credit ex- 
tended by all jewelry stores in the United States rose from 
87 million dollars at the close of 1923 to 123 million at 
the close of 1929, dropped sharply to 49 million in 1933, 
and by the end of 1937 recovered only to 72 million. 

Drug stores, on the other hand, gradually increased 
their receivables from about 30 million at the close of 
1923 to 49 million in 1929, but then did not immediately 
reduce their credit accounts but actually increased them 
some 4 million through 1933. 

Of all types of consumer credit agencies, instalment 
finance companies experienced the most violent fluctu- 
ations of receivables. Automobile paper held by instal- 
ment finance companies grew from 0.2 billion at the close 
of 1923 to approximately 0.9 billion in 1929, dropped 
severely to 0.3 billion in 1932, and has since mounted 
beyond all previous records to approximately 1.4 billion 
at the close of 1937. 

Instalment loans made by personal loan departments 
of banks, a comparatively recent innovation, grew from 
less than a million in 1923 to 45 million in 1930, declined 
for three years, and then began a tremendous climb to a 
total estimated at 216 million by the close of 1937, which 
fact gives us something to think about. 
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Tax matters important 
to creditors and debtors 


@ State, federal, county, municipal and other taxes are 
growing in their importance in appraising the credit risk. 
Penalties are expensive. Delinquency is dangerous and 
adds materially to the debtor’s cost of doing business. 
This is a matter that the creditor cannot overlook. 

To cite one typical example, state sales taxes are men- 
tioned. Collection is frequently delayed. Computation 
of the tax is often improperly computed. 

When a debtor company finds itself in an embarrassed 
or insolvent condition there are usually heavy tax claims. 
Often they eat up all the assets. The conviction is in- 
escapable: credit executives should be as interested in the 
tax affairs of their debtors as in their insurance protec- 
tion; perhaps, even more so. 


Federal tax liens when 
mdse. is repossessed 


@ Several members of the Association have reported a 
problem arising out of the status of federal tax liens in 
cases where merchandise has been sold under a conditional 
sales contract and has been repossessed by the vendor be- 
cause of non-payment. In some cases the problem has 
arisen because of the fact that the vendee has been delin- 
quent in paying his Social Security Taxes. 

In connection with this problem the following ques- 
tions have been raised: 

(a) What would be the status of the situation if no 
tax lien had been filed by the Government prior to the 
time of repossession ? . 

(b) What would the situation be if there was a past- 
due Social Security Tax which had not been collected by 
the Government and if no tax lien had been filed up to 
the date that the seller had repossessed the merchandise? 

(c) Would the Government give any recognition to 
the collection expense incurred by the vendor prior to 
repossession and any expenses in connection with handling, 
reconditioning and reselling? 


(d) Is there a liability on the part of a seller repos- 
sessing equipment to satisfy the Government's lien -under 
Treasury Decision No. 4446, applying to the discharge 
of property from federal tax liens. 

It appears that no definite policy with regard to these 
matters has been formulated by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and apparently few, if any, cases involving the 
problems mentioned above have reached the Washington 
office of the Bureau. It is not known how many such 
cases are pending in the offices of local Collectors of In- 
ternal Revenue but it is evident that the matter will have 
to be handled first by the local Collector. 

Any creditors who have encountered these problems 
will probably find it helpful to discuss the matter at the 
office of the local Collector of Internal Revenue. 


NACM surveying opinion 
of Chandler Act's results 


@ The Association is conducting a survey to obtain the 
opinion of Association members with regard to the opera- 
tion of the Chandler Bankruptcy Act. Questions regard- 
ing various important phases of the Law have been sub- 
mitted to a group of Association members who are known 
to be particularly well-informed on bankruptcy matters 
and also to a number of Secretary-Managers and Man- 
agers of local Association Adjustment Bureaus. 

Since the Chandler Act was passed, the Association has 
consistently followed a policy of not initiating or spon- 
soring any proposals to amend the law until its actual 
operation could be carefully observed. While the Chand- 
ler Act is very long and comprehensive and could not be 
expected to solve all of the problems of bankruptcy ad- 
ministration, it was believed to be only reasonable to test 
the ability of the law to solve the problems which it was 
intended to cover, before suggesting any changes in it. 
As the law has been in operation for more than a year 
it is now believed that at least an initial survey of its 
effects may be made. 

In making this survey the Association is discharging 
its responsibility as one of the contributors to and active 
supporters of the Chandler Act. Many reports of the 
benefits resulting from the Act have been received. Some 
criticism and suggestions with regard to changes in the 
law have also been received. It is hoped from the survey 
to get a better idea of the actual benefits which the law 
has produced as well as an exact indication of any need 
for changes in the law. 

All Association members who have had experience with 
the Chandler Act are earnestly requested to report their 
experience and make any suggestions concerning changes 
in the law to C. F. Baldwin, the Association’s Washing- 
ton Representative, 410 Munsey Building, Washington, 
DS 
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The Executive 
Manager Reports: 


@ It is doubtful whether any long period in the history 
of the country has challenged your organization more 
than the past eight years. The fact that the local Asso- 
ciations, and the National as well, have survived this 
period with their combined strength very little impaired 
must be gratifying to our entire membership. As we 
approach the new year I wish once again to call to the 
attention of the membership the need of utilization of the 
full services of your organization. 

This business is owned and controlled by you. It is 
your Association. It will be strong as you contribute 
your strength. It will be weak as you neglect it. Here 
is an organization in which you play an important part. 
You have the right through your local Board to direct its 
policies as regards your local organizations. It is your 
right to direct the policies of the National office through 
your National Board of Directors. You are privileged 
to suggest the type of administration you desire. 

Each of the service departments, in both the local and 
the National organizations, is anxious to do the best job 
it can for you. 

Did you ever stop to think of the tremendous task it 
would be to try to organize an untrained personnel in the 
types of work that both your local and National organ- 
izations are continually performing? Think of the many 
years of experience of your local Adjustment Bureau and 
staff; of the years of experience of your local Collection 
Division. Consider for a moment the task of trying to 
organize anew a national Credit Interchange organ- 
ization. When you ponder this last question, particularly 
can you realize why there is only one national Credit 
Interchange unit and why that unit deserves your sup- 
port. You will also realize why all of the service units 
of your organization deserve your support. 

Let us assume for a moment that you prefer your busi- 
ness to be handled in a slightly different manner than the 
local. organization has been handling it. You are 
privileged to suggest such a different procedure to your 
local organization. You will be received most graciously. 
The men you will be speaking to will be men who are 
working for you and your fellow credit men in your trade 
area. 

This is one of the privileges you are accorded that you 
could not possibly have if your business were placed else- 
where. Indeed it is more than a privilege; it is a right 
that you are entitled to when you join the organization. 

Think of the many state and federal laws that have 
been made possible for the protection of your receivables. 
Without this organization how difficult a task it would be 
to try to accomplish the enactment of this needed legis- 
lation. In the field of education we have chapters 
throughout the country wherein credit men are constantly 
studying credit and allied subjects. 

If your problem is a credit one, whether it be at home 
or abroad, whether it be a problem of credit liquidation 
or credit crime, of credit information or credit education, 
your organization, with its 44 years of experience, is ready 
to serve you. 

I close as I began. We have been through eight dif- 


ficult years. During these years the local Associations and 
the National organization have maintained a_ high 
standard of efficient operation of services. Does this not 
warrant your complete use of its facilities? Why not 
make a New Year’s resolution that in the interest of 
building even a better and stronger organization you 
will give the Association support in all of its departments. 

1940 can be a year of greater strength. It will be a 
year of greater strength if each and every member will 
carefully analyze the services available to him by his 
organization and utilize them fully at all times. 

As we close the year I wish to express my appreciation 
to every member and to the official families of the local 
Association, that is, the local President, local Secretary- 
Manager, Board of Directors and Committees, for their 
splendid cooperation during 1939. I also wish to thank 
the National Officers and Board of Directors for their 
unselfish services to the Association. 


Should bankruptcy referees 
be placed on salary basis? 


@ Toward the end of the last regular session of Congress 
a bill (S. 255@) designed ‘“‘to change the compensation of 
referees in bankruptcy from a fee to a salary basis and to 
regulate their appointment” was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Ashurst, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The bill provides that the number of ref- 
erees to be appointed from any district shall not exceed 
the number which may be approved by the senior circuit 
judge for the circuit in which the district is situated, 
and by the Attorney General. 

It also provides that referees shall receive salaries “at 
rates which shall be fixed from time to time by the At- 
torney General on the recommendation of the several 
senior circuit judges, the amount to be based in each in- 
stance on the business previously transacted by the referee 
or his predecessors.” It limits such salaries to $9,000 per 
annum and stipulates that any referee whose salary would 
be $7,500 or more per annum would not be permitted to 
exercise the profession or employment of counsel or at: 
torney, or to be engaged in the practice of law. 

In July a subcommittee of the Association’s National 
Legislative Committee submitted to the Department of 
Justice and to members of the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees a statement concerning this bill. The state- 
ment did not take a definite stand with regard to the 
question of whether referees should be placed on a salary 
basis or should derive their compensation as at present. 
It did criticize the wording of the pending bill as being 
inadequate and impracticable and urged that the entire 
matter should receive further careful study before any 
legislative action was taken. It pointed to the recent 
enactment of the Chandler Act and suggested that the 
operation of that law should be carefully observed be- 
fore any change affecting referees is made. 

Association members are urged to give this matter their 
very careful consideration and to send their opinions and 
suggestions to C. F. Baldwin, the Association’s Wash- 
ington Representative, 410 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. By contributing their individual views, mem- 
bers will be cooperating in the Association’s efforts to be 
helpful and constructive im conection with a very im- 
portant aspect of bankruptcy \administration. 
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Testimonial dinner honors seven past 


December, 1939 


NACM heads for contributions to credit 


New York — Seven past NACM presidents, now resident in the New York-New 
Jersey area, were honored by the credit fraternity of that region on December 4 at a 


testimonial dinner here in the Hotel Astor. 


Clarence L. Riegel, General Electric Co., 


and New York CMA President, presided. The New Jersey ACM, headed by Percy B. 


Menagh, United States Trust Co., Newark, was a cooperating sponsor. 


Dancing and 


entertainment followed the dinner, which was held in the Grand Ballroom of the hotel. 
The affair was sponsored by all of the leading credit groups, as well as prominent civic 


and trade organizations. 
Man.” 

The honored guests were Charles E. 
Meek, dean of the New York credit men, 
Curtis R. Burnett of Newark, William F. 
H. Koelsch, William H. Pouch, William 
Fraser, P. M. Haight, and Henry H. Hei- 
mann. 

The men honored have all made out- 
standing contributions to the credit pro- 
fession and in recognition of their services, 
and in order to focus attention upon the 
great part credit plays in the economic and 
social order today, the credit fraternity paid 
’ tribute to them. 

Each of the men asked that the usual 
presentation of gifts be omitted. Instead, 
the net proceeds of the dinner was given 
to the welfare fund administered by the 
local 475 Club, a non-profit membership 
organization of 125 credit men, which is 
doing splendid work toward relieving ac- 
tual want among unemployed credit men, 
thus exemplifying the accepted conception 
of credit, namely “Man’s Confidence in 
Man.” 

The guests were not only all past presi- 
dents of the NACM but, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Heimann, have served also as 
presidents of the New York CMA or of 
the New Jersey ACM. 

Mr. Meek, Asst. Vice Pres., Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co.; served as national 
President in 1914 and as New York Presi- 
dent from 1901 to 1904. 

Mr. Burnett, Exec. Vice Pres., Hospital 
Service Plan of New Jersey, served as 
national President in 1919, when he was 
identified with the American Oil & Supply 
Co. of Newark, and as New Jersey Presi- 
dent from 1910 to 1912. 

Mr. Koelsch, Vice Pres., Chase National 
Bank, served as national President in 1920, 
and as New York President from 1915 to 
1917. 

Mr. Pouch, President, Concrete Steel Co., 
served as national President in 1926 and 
as New York President from 1924 to 1926. 

Mr. Fraser, Treas., J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., served as national President in 1930, 
and as New York President from 1926 to 
1928, 


The theme of the dinner was “Credit—Man’s Confidence in 





Mr. Haight, Treas., International Gen- 
eral Electric Co., served as national Presi- 
dent in 1935, and as New York President 
from 1933 to 1935. 

Mr. Heimann, Exec. Mgr., NACM, was 
elected national President in 1931, when 
he was Vice Pres. of the Kawneer Co., 
Niles, Mich., resigning four months later 
to take over the direction of the national 
association. Mr. Heimann had also served 
two terms as President of the South Bend 
(Ind.) ACM. 

The committee on arrangements was 
headed by John L. Redmond, Crompton- 
Richmond Co., Inc., who is Vice Pres., 
NACM, representing the Eastern Division, 
and a past President of the New York 
CMA, assisted by Joseph Rubanow, Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., also a past New York 
President, as Treas., and by A. C. Clune 
of the Silk & Rayon Credit Association, 
Inc., as Sec’y. 

The chairmanship of the Honorary Com- 
mittee, on which there was practically 
unanimous representation of prominent 
New York business men, was held by May- 
or Fiorello LaGuardia. 


Robert Morris Associates 
celebrate 25th anniversary 


Rochester—Celebrating 25 years of ac- 
tivity since it was organized in this city 
in 1914, when a group of bankers met dur- 
ing the Convention of the NACM which 
was then being held, the Robert Morris 
Associates staged its fall conference here in 
Sept. A large number of the men who at- 
tended the original meeting were at hand 
for this silver anniversary, which was 
topped-off with a dinner at the Rochester 
Club. A telegram from NACM Exec. 
Mgr., Henry H. Heimann, expressed the 
Association’s good wishes to the diners and 
stated that “the Robert Morris Associates 
has made a wonderful contribution through 
the years to American industry and com- 
merce.” 





War is stimulating 
C-men interest in 
Latin American 
trade prospects 


New York—The continued rise of the 
interest of American exporters in the Latin 
American markets was indicated recently 
when the NACM Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau reported that inquiries from 
its members for credit and related informa- 
tion on customers abroad increased in Oct. 
by 17 per cent over Sept. This figure was 
37 per cent above that for Oct. 1938. Of 
the Oct. 1939 total, 80 per cent related to 
customers located in Latin America, and 
only 8 per cent to European buyers. The 
10 leading Latin American countries in- 
volved in the inquiries were Colombia, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Cuba, Mexico, 
Brazil, Peru, Argentina, Panama and Hon- 
duras, in the order named. 

That the matter of exports during the 
present European situation is of high in- 
terest, was indicated by three recent talks 
made, respectively, by past NACM Pres. 
P. M. Haight; FCIB Mgr., K. H. Camp- 
bell; and former NACM Foreign Dept. 
Director, W. S. Swingle at Waterbury, 
Conn., Philadelphia, Pa., and Cleveland, O. 


Waterbury—P. M. Haight, Sec.-Treas., 
Intl. General Electric Co. of N. Y. and past 
President, N.A.C.M., was the featured 
speaker at the Nov. joint meeting of the 
Conn. A.C.M. sponsored by the Water- 
bury A.C.M. Mr. Haight, who is in close 
touch with the export situation presented 
an interesting discussion of “Export Prob- 
lems Under Present Conditions.” 


Philadelphia—Kenneth H. Campbell, Di- 
rector of the Foreign Dept. and Manager 
of the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
N. A.C. M., discussed “War-time Foreign 
Credit Problems” at the annual meeting of 
the Phil. Foreign Traders’ Assn. at the 
Penn A.C. here on Nov. 7. The talk was 
followed by a general forum discussion 
about the present export matters with spe- 
cial emphasis on Latin America. 


Cleveland—William S. Swingle, Vice 
Pres., National Foreign Trade Council and 
former Director of the Foreign Depart- 
ment and Comptroller of the N. A.C.M., 
was the featured speaker at the Foreign 
Trade meeting jointly sponsored by the 
Cleveland A.C. M. and the Cleveland Ex- 
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port Club here on Nov. 14. Mr. Swingle 
discussed “Foreign Trade Under War- 
Time Conditions,” the talk being followed 
by a round-table discussion on export and 
import matters. 


C-men vote Cincinnati 
conference a success 


Cincinnati—The single word “success” 
was the common denominator of all com- 
ments following the final session of the 
District Credit Conf. held here in Oct. 
with the Cincinnati ACM as host to Assns. 
in West Va., Ohio and Western Pa. From 
the call to order by Cincinnati ACM Vice. 
Pres. Joseph L. Schoenenberger on Friday 
morning until the closing luncheon address 
by Milton Bacon on Saturday noon, there 
was a continuous series of features of in- 
terest to delegates in attendance, both from 
the business and educational standpoint, 
as well as entertainment. 

Of the many highlights on the speaking 
program three talks were singled out for 
special attention and were carried as 
articles in the Nov. issue of Credit and 
Financial Management. They were pre- 
sented by H. T. Riddick, Pres. Cleveland 
ACM; W. B. White, Smith Bros. Hdwe. 
Co. of Columbus; and J. D. Ford, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. An 
interesting innovation in the program was 
a “Professor Quiz” session, led by Central 
Division Mgr., E. B. Moran. NACM 
Exec. Mgr., Henry H. Heimann, addressed 
the Friday evening banquet on “War and 
Credits.” 

The Conference Committee was headed 
by Paul E. Mertz, Williamson Heater 
Co. as general chairman; Joseph L. 
Schoenenberger, Beau Brummell, Inc., as 
vice chairman in charge of program; C. C. 
Miller, Gibson Hotel, as vice chairman in 
charge of arrangements; and O. E. Dreut- 
zer, The Alms & Doepke Co., and Pres. 
of the Cincinnati ACM. 


S. W. parley attracts 
five states’ delegates 


Waco—Those waves of enthusiasm which 
rippled in ever-widening circles from this 
area on Nov. 11 were occasioned by the 
successful completion of the Southwest 
Credit Conf. here on that date. Spon- 
sored by the Waco ACM, the two-day 
series of meetings attracted delegates from 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico, who heard an outstanding 
list of speakers on important subjects, in- 
cluding NACM’ Pres., Chas, A. Wells of 
St. Joseph and NACM Exec. Mgr., Henry 
H. Heimann. The conf. closed with at- 
tendance on Saturday afternoon at the 
Texas U. vs. Baylor U. football game. 


Wells ““muffs”’ Fields ! 


Indianapolis—Meerritt Fields, Exec. Mgr., 
Indianapolis ACM, has sent an open letter 
of thanks to NACM Pres., Chas. A. Wells 
of St. Joseph, Mo. for his kindness in 
attempting to find an old-fashioned pair 
of black earmuffs for Mr. Fields. 


el 
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Vice Pres. Hamerin 
visits local Assns. 


Indianapolis—NACM Vice Pres., Fred J. 
Hamerin, Lilly Varnish Co., has been 
active in recent weeks visiting Assns. in 
the Central Division. With Mrs. Hamerin 
and NACM Exec. Mgr., Henry H. 
Heimann, he also attended the Cincinnati 
District Conf. in Oct. Whenever possible, 
Mr. Hamerin has agreed to arrange his 
schedule so that he can attend meetings 
of local Assns in the Central Division. 





LACMA Herd 
picks Harrell 


Forty Zebras of the Los Angeles Herd 
met on Oct. 27 for dinner and election of 
officers. Bob Harrell, Quality Brands, Inc., 
was elected Superzeb by an overwhelming 
majority, and under his leadership the Herd 
expects to repeat the win scored by Los 
Angeles when it won the Class A Mem- 
bership plaque last year. Harrell figures 
to collect it in person at the Credit Con- 
gress next May. 


Hugo heads N. O. Herd, 
five are initiated 


The local Herd, R. O. Z., initiated five 
new members at its Oct. meeting and then 
staged a buffet supper at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Exalted Superzeb, 
W. J. Hugo, Gulf Refining Co.; Most Noble 
Ass of Asses, Milton F. Williams, N. O. 
Public Service; Royal Jackass, E. J. Hol- 
mann, Parke Davis and Co.; Three Horse 
Power Burro, J. J. Culver, Blue Plate 
Foods, Inc.; Keeper of the Zoo, M. M. 
Salaun, Marine Paint & Varnish Co.; Zeb- 
ratary, J. B. Charles, N. O. C. M. A. 


Pitt Herd sees 
films at frolic 


The Pittsburgh Herd staged a Frolic on 
Oct. 21 in the North Park Lodge with a 
program of dancing, entertainment and 
buffet lunch. An interesting feature dur- 
ing the evening was a presentation of tech- 
nicolor motion pictures taken at the Herd’s 
spring dance in April which brought chuc- 
kles of reminiscence from all those present. 


San Francisco 
“"Zebes” elect 


The new officers of the San Francisco 
Herd, ROZ, are as follows: Exalted Super- 
zeb, Herb Kelley, Envelope Corp.; M. N. 
A. of A., Larry Victor, Macmillan Co.; 
R. J., Bob Roberts, Union Oil Co.; 3 H. 
P. B., John Hamilton, Schmidt Lithograph 
Co.; K. of Z., Carl Carlan, Moore Ma- 
chinery Co. 
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Telling the business 
world about NACM 


A recent report by the NACM Public 
Relations Dept., which has been sent to 
local and national Assn. officials, reveals 
that in the period from Jan. 1, 1938 to Oct. 
1, 1939, the Dept. was responsible for the 
placing of 129 articles about credit and 
‘association activity in 76 trade and busi- 
ness publications throughout the country. 
The report, as issued by Paul Haase, Pub- 
lic Relations Director, presented a break- 
down which showed the following figures: 
21 articles in 9 banking publications. 

2 articles in 2 brewers publications. 

2 articles in 2 clothing-textiles publica- 
tions. 

7 articles in 4 construction publications. 

2 articles in 2 drug publications. 

3 articles in 7 furniture-furnishings pub- 

lications. 

articles in 2 hardware publications. 

articles in 7 insurance publications. 

articles in 2 leather publications. 

articles in 2 paper publications. 

articles in 2 tobacco publications. 

articles in 8 city business publications. 

articles in 5 commercial publications. 

articles in 3 credit publications. 

articles in 6 financial publications. 

articles in 2 foreign credit & trade pub- 

lications. 

15 articles in 11 general publications. 
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Membership gains 
are being reported 


Membership gains were revealed by 
many local Assns. during Oct., according 
to the monthly report released early in 
Nov. by Brace Bennitt, NACM Sales-Pro- 
motion Director. ‘The Oct. membership 
progress presented a considerable improve- 
ment over the same month of the previous 
year. 

As a coordinating effort the Sales-Pro- 
motion Dept. released recently its annual 
revised edition of “Sales Fundamentals” 
which is concerned with membership 
acquisition activity. 

With one exception the Assns. listed in 
Class A showed a gain in Oct. being led 
by Detroit with New York in second place. 

Seattle was leading the Class B Assns., 
with Indianapolis and Cleveland showing 
good progress. 

In the Class C group, Oakland was in 
the vanguard followed closely by Syracuse. 
Buffalo, also in this classification, reported 
gains for the fourth consecutive month. 

Class D was led by Tacoma, while in 
Class E Saginaw and Waterbury were 
featured as membership gainers. 


Dr. James heads McGill U. 


Montreal—_NACM members, who at 
various conferences and meetings in re- 
cent years have been privileged to hear 
Dr. F. Cyril James discuss international 
and national monetary matters, will be in- 
terested to learn that Dr. James was re- 
cently appointed President of McGill 
University located in this city. He has 
also in the past been a contributor to the 
pages of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. 
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Association 
activities 








Green Bay: 


Members of the Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan ACM, who are located in this 
organization’s western sector—Wausau, 
Merrill, Stevens Point, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Marshfield, Loyal, and Rhinelander, Wisc. 
—have been holding regular monthly 
meetings. In Oct. at Wausau the world 
crisis was discussed by Ervin Marquardt, 
and the Nov. meeting at Stevens Point, 
heard R. J. Barkley on business letters. 


Boston: 


The annual Xmas Party and Ladies’ 
Night of the Boston CMA will be held in 
the Renaissance Room of the Hotel Tour- 
aine on Dec. 14. 


Houston: 


Ed. B. Moran, NACM Central Division 
Mgr., addressed the members of the Hous- 
ton ACM at their noon meeting on Nov. 
14 here in the Rice Hotel. 


Binghamton: 


The Triple Cities ACM will be joined 
by the local Credit Women’s Club on Dec. 
12 in the sponsorship of the Association’s 
second annual Xmas Party for members in 
the Binghamton-Johnson City-Endicott area. 
A dinner dance and Xmas gifts, as well 
as entertainment by the Credit Women 
will feature the evening. 


Shreveport: 


Eleven Ark-La-Tex credit executives 
from this area attended the Southwestern 
Credit Conf. in Waco and returned with 
the unanimous selection of this Assn. as 
host for the 1940 meeting. The Conf. 
covers Assn. members in Tex., N. Mex., 
Okla., Ark. and La. 


Newark: 


Continuing its series of interesting meet- 
ings the N. J. ACM presented on Nov. 21 
a talk on “The Bank’s Obligation to the 
Community,” by W. G. F. Price, Vice Pres., 
National City Bank of New York. On 
Nov. 27 Howard C. Lawrence, Pres., N. 
J. Assn. of Life Underwriters, presented 
an address on “Credit and Life Insurance,” 
before the local credit executives. 


Seattle: 


“Press and Propaganda in War Time” 
were discussed by Prof. Byron H. Chris- 
tian, Acting Director, School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, at the Nov. din- 
ner meeting of the local ACM. The meet- 
ing also heard Paul P. Ashley, local attor- 
ney, discuss “Stoppage in Transit.” 


News About Credit Matters 








Albany: 


The Nov. meeting of the Eastern N. Y. 
ACM was held here in the DeWitt Clinton 
Hotel on Nov. 16 at which time a feature 
talk was presented by Edwin B. George, 
Editor and Economist. Mr. George spoke 
to the membership about present economic 
trends, 


Baltimore: 


Charles F. Baldwin, Mgr., Washington 
Service Bureau, NACM, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Baltimore ACM 
luncheon here in the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
on Nov. 29. He discussed “Taxes and 
Credit,” basing his presentation on the re- 
cently completed tax survey by the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee of the Assn. 


Fort Worth: 


The Fort Worth ACM held its monthly 
meeting on‘ Nov. 29, at which time it heard 
David A. Weir, Asst. Exec. Mgr., NACM, 
discuss “Credit or Chaos.” Mr. Weir 
analyzed national and international poli- 
cies and the effect of these upon credit 
developments, with particular emphasis on 
the U. S. situation. 


Providence: 


NACM Director, Clarence H. Rison, 
Grinnell Co., who is also Pres. of the 
Rhode Island ACM, is conducting a series 
of 28 lectures on “Accounting Aids to Fac- 
tory Management,” at the Technical In- 
stitute of the Y. M. C. A. in this city. 


New Orleans: 


The Nov. dinner meeting of the New 
Orleans CMA heard E. B. Moran, NACM 
Central Division Mgr. and Walter Parker, 
New Orleans economist, discuss “Increased 
Turnover and Production Through Effi- 
cient Credit Management,” and “The Re- 
lationship National Preparation for Peace 
Bears to the Extension of Commercial 
Credit,” respectively. 


St. Joseph: 


The Nov. dinner meeting of the St. 
Joseph ACM heard H. Templeton Brown 
discuss the Wage-Hour Act. NACM Pres. 
Chas. A. Wells, told of his recent trips 
in which he visited local Assns. and at- 
tended the Southwest Credit Conf. at 
Waco, Tex. Another feature was a talk 
by Geo. Richmond, Vice Pres., American 
National Bank and past pres. of the local 
Assns., on the value to credit executives 
of the Monthly Business Review by NACM 
Exec. Mgr., Henry H. Heimann. The 
.meeting closed with an entertainment pro- 
gram headed by Miss Pearl Kinnaman, 
contralto soloist. 


Chicago: 

Dr. William M. McGovern, Prof. of 
Political Science, Northwestern U., was the 
guest speaker at the Nov. forum meeting 
of the Chicago ACM held in the Hotel La 
Salle. An explorer, lecturer and scholar, 
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Dr. McGovern was well equipped to speak 
on the subject of “Leading Personalities in 


the Current World Crisis.” Details of the 
educational program of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the NIC, were given at the meeting 
by E. G. Kasch, Pres. of the Chapter. 


Oklahoma City: 


The weekly service bulletin of the Okla- 
homa Wholesale CMA on Nov. 3 featured 
a three-page letter from past Secy.-Mgr., 
E. E. Barbee, who is now on a tour of 
Latin America. He reported on his trip 
in that direction and about his itinerary, 
which up to that time had carried him via 
New York to Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. After returning to New York he 
headed for Vera Cruz with a stop-over at 
Havana, Cuba. Following a tour of Mex- 
ico he continued on to Guatemala and San 
Salvador. 


Wichita: 


The Oct. meeting of the Wichita ACM 
featured an insurance talk which was pre- 
sented by D. C. Campbell, Credit Megr., 
America-Fore Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
followed by a “Quiz” session which fea- 
tured local insurance men. Wichita is now 
engaged in a membership contest, which 
will end on Jan. 1, between two teams 
made up of the 12 directors and 12 mem- 
ber co-workers. A new Zebra organiza- 
tion is being organized here and those gain- 
ing new members in the membership drive 
will be charter members in the new Herd. 


San Francisco: 


The regular annual Xmas Party of the 
local Assn. will be staged on Sat., Dec. 
16, at the St. Francis Hotel. Members in 
the Fresno area will hold their annual 
Xmas function at the Fresno Hotel on 
Dec. 9, while Sacramento will conduct its 
affair at the Elk’s Club on the same date. 
At the 5th annual Credit Group Rally on 
Oct. 26 a dinner and musical program was 
followed with a “Quiz” session with prizes 
for the winners. 


Indianapolis: 


The 14th annual fall dinner meeting of 
the Indianapolis ACM was held here on 
Nov. 3 in the Columbia Club and featured 
a notable address by Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire. A large turn out of 
Assn. members and their wives and guests, 
as well as local business executives, heard 
the New Hampshire Senator’s talk. C. 
Walter McCarty, Managing Editor, In- 
dianapolis News, was toastmaster for the 
occasion. Out-of-town guests who heard 
the address, which was broadcast by radio, 
were NACM Director and Mrs. H. A. 
Smith of South Bend, and South Bend 
ACM Secy. and Mrs. E. J. Payton. 

At the Sept. meeting the local Assn. de- 
voted the program to fire and casualty in- 
surance with representatives of the 34 in- 
surance members in charge. In connection 
with this insurance-credit activity, Service 
Corp. Pres., G. C. Klippel, addressed the 
Indianapolis Insurance’ Agents’ Conf. on 
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Nov. 9 on the role of insurance in credit 
analysis. 

The second of the eight monthly eco- 
nomic forums conducted by the Assn, was 
held on Nov. 1 with Dr. M. G. Bridenstine 
leading a discussion of “War Emergency 
Controls as Steps to a Tightening Govern- 
mental Intervention During Peace Time.” 


Cleveland: 


Dr. Brooks Emeny of Cleveland College 
presented a timely address before the Oct. 
24 luncheon of the Cleveland A.C. M. on 
the subject “Now America Must Decide.” 


Richmond: 


Collins Denny, Jr., prominent local attor- 
ney, discussed “Federal Wage-Hour Law” 
at the Oct. dinner meeting of the Richmond 
A. C. M. in the John Marshall Hotel. 


Parkersburg: 


The Parkersburg-Marietta Assn. feat- 
ured at its Oct. meeting here an address 
by S. J. Whitlock of Huron, O. Mr. 
Whitlock is a past president of the N. A. 
C.M. and in the course of his talk out- 
lined progress made by the national and 
local Associations in the past years. A 
round-table discussion on sales and credits 
also featured the evening’s program. 


Louisville: 


Joining with the Louisville Chapter, N. 
A. C.A,, the Louisville C.M. A. on Nov. 8 
presented a panel-playlet entitled “Inter- 
nal Check and Audit.” This was orig- 
inally presented at the 20th International 
Cost Conference of the N. A.C. A. at At- 
lantic City last June. The presentation 
featured the latter portion of the evening 
program, which was preceded by a dinner 
session in the Brown Hotel. 


Hartford: 


O. Glenn Saxon, Conn. State Commis- 
sioner of Finance, presented one of his 
matchless talks at the Nov. 28 dinner meet- 
ing of the Hartford A.C.M. here in the 
University Club. 


New Haven: 


A prize contest has been announced for 
members of the Conn. A.C.M. with the 
objective of developing a distinctive name 
for the recently inaugurated “Occasional 
Bulletin” which is sponsored by the Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Haven and Water- 
bury Associations. ‘The contest closes at 
midnight, Dec. 10 and a $5.00 prize will be 
awarded to the individual presenting the 
winning title. 


Los Angeles: 


Inauguration of officers and directors 
for the coming year featured the Oct. 
monthly meeting of the LACMA when 
Leon Rosenbaum, Consolidated Rock Prod- 
ucts Co., was installed as President. Speak- 
er of the evening was Dr. Claude A. Buss, 
Associate Professor of International His- 
tory at U.S.C., who gave a timely and 
interesting talk on the European situation 
to the 250 members in attendance. 
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Toledo: 


The local Assn. is holding a series of 
evening forum meetings on credit subjects. 
On Nov. 14 the meeting featured Hon. F. 
H. Kruse, Referee in Bankruptcy. The 
Assn. is also now making plans to hear 
Exec. Mgr. H. H. Heimann at a joint 
meeting with Toledo Rotary on Feb. 26. 


Albany: 


Frank W. Lovejoy, Retail Marketing Di- 
vision, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., addressed 
the Eastern N. Y. A.C.M. here on Oct. 
26. Mr. Lovejoy discussed “Modern Mer- 
chandising,” a talk that was enthusias- 
tically received by the members present. 
The local Association also participated ac- 
tively at the Buffalo Tri-State Conference 
with several of the officers and directors 
in attendance at the sessions. 


Syracuse: 


Gerald Wendt, Director of Science and 
Education, New York World’s Fair, will 
present a review of scientific achievements 
at the dinner meeting of the Syracuse 
A.C, M. on Dec. 12 in the Hotel Onondaga. 
Recognized as an outstanding scientific 
prophet, Mr. Wendt will not only discuss 
past achievements but will interpret their 
meaning to the modern world. 


Minneapolis: 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Research Committee, General Mills, Inc., 
will be the speaker at the Dec. 19 meeting 
of the Minneapolis A.C.M. at Dayton’s 
Tea Rooms. The local members have been 
privileged with an exceptionally varied 
series of features at their meetings thus 
far. The Sept. meeting included a tour 
of the factory of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. with dinner served in 
the dining room of the plant at which a 
recording of a talk by Henry H. Heimann, 
Exec. Mgr., N.A.C.M., was presented. 
Prof. Bryng Bryngelson of the University 
of Minneapolis was the featured speaker. 
In Oct., a halloween party was staged at 
the Minneapolis Automobile Club, while 
in Nov. the members heard Ed. F. Flynn, 
Asst. General Counsel, Great Northern 
Railway Co. 


South Bend: 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager, 
N.A.C.M., was the featured speaker at 
the South Bend A.C. M. dinner meeting on 
Nov. 21, which was held in conjunction 
with the Manufacturers’ Division of the 
local Chamber of Commerce at the Oliver 
Hotel. 


Milwaukee: 


The annual Xmas Party of the Mil- 
waukee A.C.M. is scheduled for Dec. 16 
at the Milwaukee A. C. There will be 
dancing and a floor show as well as re- 
freshments and door prizes. 


Rochester: 


Jay Allen, well-known foreign corre- 
spondent, told the members of the Roches- 


ter A.C.M. at their Nov. meeting here 
about “Propaganda in the News and How 
to Spot It.” An additional feature was a 
program of musical entertainment by 
Ernest Gloe, Accordionist of Eastman 
School of Music and Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra. Gerald Wendt, Industrial Sci- 
entist, will appear at the Dec. meeting, 
which will be held jointly with the local 
Retailers. 


Des Moines: 


Plans for the Tri-State Credit Conf. are 
now being developed by the Des Moines 
C.M.A., which will be the host for the 
next sessions of this annual gathering on 
Feb. 21-22. Credit executives from Asso- 
ciations located in Burlington, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Davenport, Sioux City and Waterloo, 
Ia.; Lincoln and Omaha, Neb.; Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak., will be in attendance. N. 
A.C.M. Exec. Mgr., Henry H. Heimann, 
will be one of the featured speakers. 


- InfoNIC 


Birmingham — Successful in lining up 
another class in Fundamentals of Account- 
ing and a class in Economics, the Chapter 
is planning to take up Credits and Collec- 
tions next semester. 

Chicago—Although there is far more 
credit available at present than at the 
beginning of the first World War, such 
credit should not be used in commodity and 
inventory speculation, I. N. Haskell, Secy., 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, stated in address 
before the Chicago A.C.M. at the Oct. 
meeting conducted by the Chicago Chapter. 
Mr. Haskell warned of the dangers of in- 
ventory inflation. 

Cincinnati—This Chapter has lined up a 
splendid program for the coming season 
designed to interest credit executives and 
assistants, as well as those members of the 
Institute working toward the awards. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate lectures and discus- 
sions through the month of Jan. at the 
Univ. of Cincinnati. Chapter members 
participated in a social affair at the Pines 
Country Club on Nov. 4. 

Cleveland—The local Chapter opened its 
season on Nov. 8 with a featured address 
followed by discussion and is looking for- 
ward to an active year in credit education 
work. 











Detroit—The second Chapter meeting 
was held Nov. 14. A new constitution was 
drafted at that time to determine how the 
Chapter will be governed. 


Indianapolis—Chapter members joined in 
the Association Dinner Meeting on Nov. 3 
and are now building up membership in 
the Institute for the present season. 

Kansas City—It was the intention of the 
Ed. Com. of the Assn. to start its educa- 
tional program in a small way and grad- 
ually broaden its scope. However, the 
initial effort has resulted in a boom. Fifty- 
three have enrolled in the class in Credits 
and Collections and of that number 45 have 
joined the Chapter. Already five sessions 
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have been held and the absences have 
averaged less than 5%. The first of the 
fall-winter dinner meetings was held Oct. 
26. N.A.C.M. Pres. Chas. A. Wells was 
the guest speaker. 

Lincoln—This newly formed Chapter or- 
ganized a fine class in Credits and Collec- 
tions with classes starting on Nov. 9. 

Los Angeles—The first program of the 
local Chapter this year was held on Oct. 
12, when Harrison Matthews, Instructor in 
Credits, Business Administration, Wood- 
bury College, gave an inspiring address. 
H. H. Hansen, Union Oil Co., presided. 

Louisville—The members of this Chapter 
can look forward to an exceptionally fine 
series of forum meetings that have been 
arranged for the 1939-40 season. The first 
session was held on Oct. 30 and was very 
well attended. The subject was “Pitfalls 
in the Collection Letter.” 

Pittsburgh—The 1939 program of the 
Chapter was inaugurated Oct. 17 when new 
officers were elected. An increase in mem- 
bership of about 35% over last year has 
been recorded. Greetings were acknowl- 
edged from the newly organized Johnstown 
Chapter. 

Rochester—The members of the Institute 
held the annual Halloween Party on Nov. 
3. In addition to entertainment, dancing 
and a buffet supper, prizes were awarded, 
the main prize being a Stromberg-Carlson 
radio. 

Toledo—Referee Fred H. Kruse talked 
on “Bankruptcy Problems” at the monthly 
Forum Meeting of the Chapter on Nov. 
14. In Oct. Dr. Douglas H. Bellemore, 
University of Toledo, gave a stimulating 
address on “The Outlook for Business and 
Credit.” 





Promotions 








Seattlh—-W. M. Shelton is now General 
Credit Manager, Union Oil Co. of Calif. 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. He has 
been succeeded locally as Division Credit 
Manager by Les Farmer. Mr. Shelton’s 
place on the Seattle Board of Directors 
was taken over by W. R. McIlvaine, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. 

Hartford—George Stringer is the new 
Comptroller and Asst. Treas. of the Inter- 
national Silver Co. which he had been 
serving as Credit Manager. 

Philadelphia—Ralph D. Withington is 
the new Vice Pres. of the Phil. Nat'l Bank 
having been advanced in Oct. from the 
position of Asst. Cashier. Mr. Withington 
is a national director of the N.A.C.M. 

New Haven—James T. Clark is the new 
Secy.-Treas. of C. S. Mersick & Co., having 
succeeded to the treasuryship following the 
recent retirement of C, W. Jones. 

Los Angeles—Cecelia Smead, Asst. 
Editor of LACMA Women’s Division pub- 
lication “The Last Word,” was elected 
Pres. of the local Artios Club in Sept. 

Hartford—G. T. Zahnke has been pro- 
moted to the position of purchasing agent 
of Wallace-Barnes Co. Arnold H. Sand- 
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strom succeeds him as firm representative 
in the Hartford A.C. M. 

New Haven—Andrew F. Erba has suc- 
ceeded James Walsh as Credit Manager, 
Adley Express Co. Mr. Walsh has joined 
Lombard Bros. of Waterbury, Conn. 


Position Wanted: 


Credit executive with 16 years credit 
and office management and sales exper- 
ience, at present employed with wholesale 
concern, wants connection with independent 
jobber or manufacturer in northern states. 
Proven record in credit and collections can 
be verified. Reason for change—desire for 
permanent residence for growing family. 
For full information address Box 121, 
Credit and Financial Management, One 
Park Ave., N. Y. 





Credit career 





Irving F. Hoyt 


Rochester—Fifty years of service with 
one company is the proud achievement of 
Irving F. Hoyt, Credit Manager, Eastman 
Kodak Company. On Sept. 28, Mr. Hoyt 
celebrated his Golden Anniversary with the 
company, the occasion being marked by 
floral and other tributes from his many 
friends in the organization. At a dinner 
attended by officials of the company and 
by co-workers who 
had completed 40 
years of service, Mr. 
Hoyt was presented 
with a Gold Medal 
in recognition of his 
faithful service. He 
also received a gift 
from Kodak office 
employees. Mr. Hoyt 
became connected 
with the Eastman 
Kodak Company in 
the days when the Kodak office was on 
one floor. 

Recalling his early years he told how he 
started back in 1889: 

“I had been working as a billing clerk 
in a Rochester department store for about 
a year, but I thought that the concern was 
too big and I wanted a job with a small 
outfit. So when the Eastman Dry Plate 
and Film Company—a small concern on 
State street—advertised for a billing clerk, 
I answered right away and was chosen 
from about 20 applicants. Mr. Eastman 
interviewed us, I remember.” Mr. Hoyt, 
together with the nine other persons who 
comprised the company’s entire office staff, 
worked on the first floor of the four-story 
building. “We worked from eight to six, 
and six days a week,” he recalled, “and 
most week nights too. The office work was 
done by hand for the most part. It was 
a laborious job.” 

His first duties were those of billing 
clerk, but he was soon transferred to the 
books. Later his responsibilities were in- 
creased by his being placed in charge of 
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collections, and still later he was intrusted 
with the opening of new accounts and with 
general credit work. For almost 40 years 
Mr. Hoyt has been in charge of credits 
and collections and that branch of the work 
has expanded tremendously. The depart- 
ment has grown to one of the largest to 
be found in the country’s manufacturing 
enterprises and the system, developed in its 
various ramifications by Mr. Hoyt, is ad- 
mitted by credit men generally to be un- 
surpassed. 

Mr. Hoyt is a charter member of the 
Rochester A.C. M., a past national Direc- 
tor and one of the Association’s most loyal 
supporters. We join with his many friends 


in congratulating him and extending our 
best wishes. 








Obituary 








Elliot Balestier, Sr. 


West Englewood, N. J.—Elliot Balestier, 
Sr., author and associate editor of Liberty 
Magazine since its founding, died here on 
Oct. 17. He was 68 years old. By mar- 
riage, a first cousin of the late Rudyard 
Kipling, he was well known as the author 
of more than 200 short stories and several 
serial novels. He is survived by his son, 
Elliot Balestier, Jr., who is well known to 
N. A. C.M. members as Exec. Secy. of the 
Cement Credit Groups. 


George H. O'Neill 


Rye, N, ¥.—George H. O'Neill, Credit 
Mgr. for H. A. Caesar and Co., New 
York Commercial Factors, died here at the 
age of 72 on Oct. 19. He was a familiar 
figure at all credit conventions, and was 
active in both the N. A.C. M. and the New 
York C.M.A. Mr. O’Neill staunchly sup- 
ported the credit slogan of “millions for 
defense but not one cent for tribute.” Mr. 
O’Neill was a member of the 475 Club 
and identified with various credit groups 
in the market, 


E. Paul Phillips 


New York—Funeral services for E. Paul 
Phillips, 48, an executive of Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., were held on Nov. 6 follow- 
ing his death in an automobile accident at 
Waseca, Minn., on Nov. 1. Mr. Phillips 
with three other officials of his company 
was on a business trip when the accident 
occurred. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter and his parents. Mr. Phillips 
was well known to N.A.C.M. members, 
having served the Association over a period 
of years up to 1930 as Adjustment Bureaus 
Director, Eastern Division Manager and 
then Asst. Executive Manager. 


Robert C. Ray 


St. Paul—Funeral services for Robert C. 
Ray, Credit Manager, Motor Power Equip- 
ment Co., were held on Oct. 30 here follow- 
ing his death on Oct. 27. He was buried 
at Stillwater, Minn. He is survived by 
his widow and two sisters. He had repre- 
sented his firm in the St. Paul A.C. M. 
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Grand Rapids: 


Women members of the Grand Rapids 
A.C.M. met on Sept. 6 and organized the 
Grand Rapids Credit Women’s Group. A 
constitution was adopted and officers and 
committee chairmen were elected as fol- 
lows: Pres., Mrs. Irene Eberhard; Vice 
Pres., Mrs. Lovola Dilley; Secy., Mrs. Ver- 
onica MacPherson; Treas., Miss Gertrude 
Sheldon ; Program Chairman: Miss Blanche 
Crosby; Public Relations: Mrs. Irene C. 
Spraker; Arrangements: Miss Mary J. 
Orth; Membership: Mrs. Lucile Billings; 
Publicity: Mrs. Edith M. Moore. The 
officers and chairmen of standing commit- 
tees comprise the Board of Directors. 

Gther charter members are Mrs. Louise 
Bierbower, Miss Edytha Carpenter, Mrs. 
Frances Heth, Miss Grace Cunningham, 
Miss Lettie Heydorn, Miss Marie Kloet, 
Miss Marie MacGowan, Miss Ruth Soukup, 
Miss Henrietta Van Zoeren, Miss Wanda 
Urbanski, Mrs. Bertha Simons and Miss 
Hilda Landstra. 


Tacoma: 


The Credit Women’s Group opened its 
fall season with 20 members on its roster. 
Officers for the present year are: Pres., 
Terese Shepard; Vice Pres., Bobbie Matti- 
son; Treas., Gertrude Fietz; Secy., Mar- 
garet Munyan. The Board of Directors 
includes: Fern Allen, Ruby Lund Bennett, 
Betty Ellis and Edna Van Vlack. Commit- 
tee chairmen are: Publicity: Edna Van 
Vilack; Ways and Means: Betty Ellis; 
Membership: Fern Allen. Marguerite 
Disch is Editor and Margaret Munyan, 
Asst. Editor, of “Credit Chirps,” the Club’s 
monthly publication, which is now in its 
second year. 


Pittsburgh: 


The annual card party of the Credit 
Women’s Club was staged in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel on Nov. 6 with F-idge, Chinese 
checkers and bingo featured. Table and 
door prizes and refreshments were part of 
the evening’s program, which was for the 
benefit of the local Helen R. Pouch scholar- 
ship fund. 

The Nov. dinner meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh C. W.C. featured a visit to the Buhl 
Planetarium following a dinner at the 
Trinity Lutheran Church at which the 
speaker was J. E. Sugden, Jr., Pres., Steel 
City Gas Coal Co., who discussed “Per- 
sonality in Letterwriting.” 


Portland: 


The local Credit Women’s Club was 
host on Nov. 18 and 19 to the Credit 
Women’s Clubs of Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane. This continued the series of 
joint meetings which the Portland and 
Seattle Clubs have carried on for the past 
several years. Alice Fields, Pres., Port- 
land Women’s Club and Western Division 
Chairman, Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
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mittee, was active in developing pluns and 
program of the meeting. 


Los Angeles: 


The Nov, meeting of LACMA Women’s 
Division featured Mrs. Edna L. Scott, 
astrology lecturer, who presented a talk on 
“Women’s Place in the Sun” in the light of 
Astrology and Bible Prophecy. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Florence E. Banks. 


Philadelphia: 


The Phila. C.W.C. held its Nov. din- 
ner meeting at Whitman’s and heard 
Regina T. Clark talk about the “Women 
Who Achieve.” Mrs. Charlton and Miss 
Wolfe were hostesses for the meeting. 


Detroit: 


The local C.W.C. held its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers on Oct. 17 at 
Frame’s, with 32 members present. Bobbie 
T. Hunter, Eaton-Clark Co., who is a 
member of the National Credit Women’s 
Committee, was elected to the presidency 
for the second consecutive year. The other 
officers elected were: Vice Pres., Patricia 
Phillips, Lynn B. Emery, Inc.; Secy., Ione 
Gardner, Fife Electric Supply Co.; Treas., 
Helen P. Dannels, Detroit Ball Bearing 
Co. 


The Seattle Credit Women’s Club has 
been asked by the Board of Directors of 
the Seattle A.C. M., to take charge of the 
Feb. dinner meeting and is now making 
plans for the program on that occasion. 


Buffalo: 


The annual Credit Women’s Breakfast 
for club members in District No. 2 was held 
here in the Park Lane Hotel on Oct. 21 in 
conjunction with the sessions of the Tri- 
State Credit Conference in this city. Thirty- 
two credit women were in attendance. 

The program was directed by Florence 
Godfryd, Buffalo Chairman, who introduced 
Jane Sweaf of New York, Chairman of the 
National Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Bess Havens of Binghamton, Con- 
ference Sec’y., reviewed 10 years of activity 
in conference affairs. 

Members from Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, New York, and To- 
ronto were in attendance, this being the 
first participation by Toronto. Discussions 
about education, publicity, membership and 
other activities featured the meeting. In 
New York, Binghamton and Utica, scholar- 
ships have been established. Eight of the 
13 Associations in District 2 now have 
Credit Women Clubs. 


New York: 


Alice Rice Cook, New York University 
instructor and advisor on employment prob- 
lems to women’s college graduates, dis- 
cussed “The Art of Self-Evaluation” at the 
Nov. dinner meeting of the New York C. 
W. G. Miss Cook presented several prac- 
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tical yardsticks for personality measure- 
ment and improvement. 

Under the direction of Chairman Pear] 
Rose Knoll, the meeting also heard a re- 
port by past Chairman Marion E. King 
on her address at the Bronx Soroptimist 
Club, while Mrs. Knoll herself reported on 
her activities as representative of the C. 
W. G. during National Women’s Week, 
and the local group’s cooperation with the 
Inter-Club Guidance Bureau. Catherine 
Cohen, Group Vice Chairman, presented a 
vivid report of the Buffalo Conference. 


Utica: 


The local C. W. G. joined the Utica 
A. C. M. at its Nov. meeting and is now 
looking forward to its annual Xmas party 
this month. The club has established the 
William C. Wright scholarship, which this 
year was won by Catherine Beardsley. A 
scholarship fund is being established. 


Chicago: 


Finishing its thirteenth year of ac- 
tivity in the traditional blaze of glory, the 
Chicago CWC began a new season with 
the election of officers, which was enhanced 
by thanks to the outgoing executives headed 
by Catherine Tebrugge, Times Publishing 
Corp. The new slate, which will be in 
charge of the 1939-40 program, includes 
the following: Pres., C. M. Riddell, John 
T. Riddell, Inc.; Vice-Pres., Stella P. Har- 
ris, Midwestern Tailoring Co.; Treas., 
Edith E. Sorensen, Butler Bros.; Recording 
Sec’y, Irene Morrissey, Harry Manaster & 
Bros.; Financial Sec’y, Bernice Rotter, 
Hanson Scale Co.; Corresponding Sec’y, 
Carrie M. Grae, Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 


San Francisco: 


On November 8, a representative of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce addressed 
the local CWC and displayed pictures de- 
picting the existing crowded conditions in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, and explained 
the effort now being made to raise funds 
for the purpose of rehousing that section. 
A very interesting topic and a worthy 
cause, was the group’s consensus. 

Charlotte Madden gave a detailed re- 
view of her assignment in reading “The 
Promises Men Live By,” a new approach 
to economics. This book was suggested 
by the Educational Committee as a book 
for study during the coming year. 


Denver: 


Joining 600 other members of business 
groups and clubs, the Denver CWC on 
November 6, heard a goodwill delegation 
of four women representatives from South 
American countries. Presenting excellent 
word pictures of their countries, these rep- 
resentatives of Venezuela, Brazil, Cuba and 
Argentina, also expressed their regard for 
the people of the U. S. 

A previous meeting of the group heard 
an interesting report by Pres. Helen Green 
about the Grand Rapids Credit Congress 
to. which she was a delegate. She also 
described the activity of other women’s 
groups and presented plans for further 
activity by the local organization. 
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Extensions of Auditing Procedure 


Affecting Credit Analysis 
By Albert Siegel, Chicago 


Credit men should be interested in 
the new additions to auditing pro- 

M cedure adopted by the American 

Institute of Accountants. Ac- 
countants are now taking the necessary 
steps to place increasing reliance on 
their work and, in this attempt, the 
credit man is directly affected. Inas- 
much as the National Association of 
Credit Men was represented in con- 
sultation with the committee, it is im- 
portant that members be informed of 
progress in the work. Auditing pro- 
cedure is now generally recognized by 
the public after the widespread pub- 
licity afforded the McKesson-Robbins 
incident. 

It should certainly be borne in mind 
at present, that, as far as the pro- 
fessional accountant is concerned he 
has a dual responsibility: to his client, 
and, to the public. As credit analysts, 
we necessarily fall in the quasi-public 
category and from the historical pres- 
entation of periodical statements, as 
certified by independent professional 
accountants, and published in various 
data books, the credit man has the 
foundation stone for his procedure. 


“More Accurate” Picture 


The attempt of the auditor to pro- 
duce a “more accurate” picture is part 
of the committee’s desire that auditing 
procedure continues to keep pace with 
the growth and development of indus- 
try. Ratio analysis over a period of 
years was concerned mainly with the 
current or liquid assets on the balance 
sheet, and today the same thought is 
paramount, since a going concern 
should necessarily enjoy the activity of 
“circulating capital.” Emphasis on the 
current or liquid sections of the bal- 
ance sheet has, of course, brought about 
important perfunctory tests like the 
working capital test, current ratio, 
“acid test” and others, nevertheless 
routine testing, in the absence of spe- 
cific knowledge concerning the accu- 
racy of the accounts, or the peculiarities 
of the industry, does not yield informa- 
tion useful to the credit manager. 

As pointed out in a current article, 
the great majority of cases making a 
rigorous classification of current assets 
and current liabilities still fail to re- 
veal whether a business can actually 
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pay its short-term debts when they are 
due, since they do not indicate whether 
the realization of assets will be suf- 
ficiently rapid to meet the agreed 
liquidation dates of the liabilities.’ 





1 Woodbridge, F. W., “Time as a Factor in 
Determining Debt-Paying Ability,” Accounting 
Review, September, 1939. 


Danger Ahead 


Many examples of concerns showing 
balance sheets appearing quite satisfac- 
tory at the beginning of the period, yet 
eventually ending in the hands of 
creditors’ committees or bankruptcy 
courts, can be cited. 


Audits of Inventories 


The report submitted to the coun- 
cil of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants relates to the following: 

Examination of Inventories 

Examination of Receivables 

Appointment of Independent Certi- 





Signs mark the highway at dangerous. points. Yet no sign warns 
you of impending or hidden hazards which threaten your business 
and those firms to whom you pass credit. 


Your best safeguard lies in adequate insurance and bonding coverage 
in a dependable, experienced stock company, such as Standard of 
Detroit. A Standard agent will gladly recommend protection that 
precisely fits your own or your customers’ needs. 


Standard Accident protects against financial losses consequent on 
injuries to employees, or the public; automobile accident; robbery 
and burglary; embezzlement; forgery and allied hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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The aim of Mutual Fire Insurance 
is to reduce the cost of insurance by 
reducing the losses. This result is 
brought about by care in selecting 
risks and by active and intelligent 
fire prevention work. The saving 
resulting from these measures is 


passed on to the policyholders, 

Credit executives realize that 
these savings are sound economy 
for the policyholder —in addition 
to sound insurance protection. 


THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


MUTUAL | 
FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 





fied Public Accountants 
Form of Independent Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants’ Report. 
From the credit manager’s viewpoint, 
with reference to ratio analysis, it is 
pertinent to consider only the auditing 
procedure for inventories and receiv- 
ables. 

The problems involved in the ver- 
ification and valuation of inventories 
have been the subject of endless discus- 
sion among accountants and credit 
grantors. Frequently the largest of 
the current assets, if not all the assets, 
the inventory demands the exercise of 
the auditor’s intelligence in the high- 
est degree in the determination of the 
amount at which it shall be stated on 
the balance sheet. Bankers, as a gen- 
eral rule, do not care for certified 
statements in which reservations are 
made by the accountant with respect to 
the inventory item, which averages 
about fifty percent of the current assets 
of manufacturing concerns and which 
is most easily susceptible to manipula- 
tion. Organizations have been known 
willingly and constantly to overstate 
inventory values, with resulting profit, 
asset and net worth overstatement, 
when in reality the company was bank- 
rupt. 


You Want Results in Collection Work 


Your own local Bureau, if approved by the National 
Association of Credit Men, is owned locally, is governed 
and managed by your own officers and should have 


local member support. 


Your own local Bureau is best equipped to take your 
claim, follow through to a conclusion and save you 


time, effort and money. 


Your own local Bureau management knows best 
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where a forwarded claim should be placed and how it 
should be followed. It knows best how to preserve the 
rights of the creditor and it is familiar with your own 
company policies. 


You, yourself, own and control your own local 
Bureau. Use it for the efficient handling of involved 
matters. If no affiliated Bureau exists in your city 
please communicate with 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


One Park Avenue New York, New York 





Years ago it was the custom among 
accountants to qualify their certificate 
by prefixing the phrase, “Subject to the 
accuracy of the inventory,” but this 
qualification has fallen into disuse, 
chiefly because of its casting suspicion 
on the accuracy of the accounts as a 
whole. Under the extensions of au- 
diting procedure no qualification need 
be made with regard to the inventory 
item if the accountant checks the 
records in accordance with the pro- 
cedures suggested. The auditor has 
certain responsibilities in connection 
with the inventory, although as a usual 
proposition he does not actually count 
the inventory or even supervise its 
counting. Although there is not a 
great deal of litigation in connection 
with the work pertaining to inven- 
tories, British cases have held that if 
the auditor obtains an inventory cer- 
tificate from the client, the auditor is 
not liable for the inventories. 

Published in January, 1936 by the 
American Institute of Accountants the 
pamphlet Examination of Financial 
Statements lists the auditor’s duty with 
reference to the inventory as follows: 

1. The accountant’s examination 
of inventories falls naturally into 
three main divisions: 

(a) Accuracy of computations, 
footings and recapitulations 

(b) Basis of pricing 

(c) Quantities, quality and con- 
dition. 

2. The responsibility of the ac- 
countant in the first two cases is 
clear: check the inventories sufh- 
ciently to be satisfied as to the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the clerical work 
performed and that the goods are 
valued in accordance with the usual 
commercial practice—that is, at cost 
or market, whichever is lower or on 
some other reasonable basis which is 
accepted as sound accounting prac- 
tice in the particular trade or busi- 
ness. 

3. The duties and responsibilities 
of the accountant in the case of 
quantities, quality and condition of 
stock vary with the circumstances; 
but he must rely principally for in- 
formation as to quantities, quality 
and condition upon the responsible 
officers and employees of the com- 
pany. In the case of a_ business 
which does not call for technical 
knowledge and presents no sub- 
stantial difficulties the accountant, 
by special arrangement with his 
client, may be justified in assuming 
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a greater degree of responsibility 
than in cases where expert knowl- 
edge is essential. Make reasonable 
inquiries and tests to ascertain that 
quantities have been carefully deter- 
mined and that quality and condi- 
tion have received due consideration. 
(Italics, authors; discussion of 
McKesson-Robbins affair in connec- 
tion with reliance upon responsible 
officers is germane here.) 


Generally Followed Practice 


The above procedures represent the 
best orthodox consensus among practi- 
tioners and, it has been followed by 
accountants throughout the country as 
can be gathered from the testimony of 
expert witnesses at the Securities and 
Exchange Commission hearings. With 
reference to the third procedure out- 
lined in the bulletin it is pertinent here 
to record the response by Norman J. 
Lenhart of New York voicing a some- 
what different viewpoint. Questions 
and answers from S. E. C. hearings 
are herewith reproduced: 

Q. Now, if the procedure out- 
lined in the bulletin as to inventories 
has been satisfactorily completed, is 
it your custom to include in the ac- 
countant’s report, or the statement, 
a qualification as to your responsibil- 
ity for the quantity, quality, or con- 
dition of inventories? 

A. We do not customarily include 
in our report a qualification regard- 
ing something concerning which we 
have no qualification. We believe 
our responsibility for the quality, 
quantity or condition of the in- 
ventories varies largely as between 
different types of business. If we 
make what we consider a reasonable 
investigation of the quantity, qual- 
ity, or condition of inventories, we 
see no reason why we should need 


to put any qualification in our re- 
port. I think there again we would 
decide for ourselves what would 
constitute a reasonable examination. 
If we were examining the accounts 
of a mining and smelting company, 
we might look ourselves blind and 
see huge piles of ores, with no 
knowledge as to what the value 
might be. We would be more apt 
in that case to make all the reason- 
able tests we thought necessary of 
book records and production records 
and feel then that we had done all 
that we reasonably should do. In 
some other cases we might feel that 
a reasonable investigation would re- 
quire being present when the in- 
ventories were being taken. 

Q. In case the accountant’s report 
or the statements indicate that the 
auditor had relied upon responsible 
officials for information as to quan- 
tity, quality or condition, do you 
feel that this avoids the necessity of 
making any of the tests which are 
referred to in the last sentence of 
item 3...? 

A. I am not at all sure that this 
condition would arise in our prac- 
tice. We, at one time, felt that dis- 
closure that we did not do some- 
thing relieved us of responsibility. 
We have come to feel that if what 
we didn’t do was something we 
should have done, we are not very 
much relieved . . . On the other 
hand, if we had been permitted to 
make what we consider a reasonable 
investigation, we see no reason for 
stating that we have relied upon re- 
sponsible officials for information as 
to quantity, quality, and condition 
of inventories if, in fact, we have 
not relied only upon such informa- 
tion. Now, in-any case, whether 
physical tests are made or whether 
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SLOW UP OFFICE ROUTINE 


Study the work being done at each desk. Look 
for the needless and costly operations. To help 
you with such a survey, Burroughs offers ‘‘Ways 
to Save Time in an Office,”’ containing definite 
and practical suggestions. For your free copy, 
call the local Burroughs office or write direct to 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 


Burroughs 
































SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 
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SLOW ACCOUNTS 


ARE NOT 
NECESSARY 


says 


‘“‘Most of the charge accounts on the books 
of American retailers are slow accounts,” 
says Clyde Wm. Phelps, well-known credit 
authority. “‘Is this necessary? It is not. 


“Can the retailer make prompt-paying 


customers out of his slow-paying customers 
without losing volume and profit? He can. 


“Why, then, do many retailers put up 


with the disadvantages of slow accounts? 
There are two reasons. 


Many hidden losses 


“First of all, most merchants have not 
thought much about the matter. Therefore, 
they have never clearly realized the number 
or the importance of the many hidden losses 
caused by slow accounts. As soon as they real- 
ize the situation, they do something about it. 


“Secondly, many retailers have the mis- 


taken notion that they would lose a great 
deal of business if they refused to charge 


further purchases on accounts that have be- 


come slow until those accounts are paid. This 
fear of losing business is absolutely groundless. 


‘“‘When the retailer stops carrying slow 
accounts, he stops all of their hidden losses 
and he gets hold of the money tied up in 
them. This makes it possible to give cus- 
tomers a finer store to trade in, more and 
better services, better qualities, or lower 
prices. In short, the dealer is able to offer 
more, and this is the fundamental way of 
keeping and increasing business. 

‘“‘That is why business is not lost to com- 
petitors. That is why an individual store can 
shorten its credit period and stop carrying 
slow accounts without waiting for compet- 
itors to do likewise. And stores, little and 
big, have done this all over the country.” 


Free booklet tells what to do 


Wouldn’t it help your retailer customers to 
know how these stores have solved the slow 
account problem? This is told 
in Dr. Phelps’ booklet, ““The 
Ten Hidden Losses in Slow 
Charge Accounts.” You are 
invited to send the coupon 
for acopy without obligation. 
Additional copies for distri- 
bution to your retailer cus- 
tomers will be supplied for 
mailing costs only. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 


. one of America’s leading family finance 
organizations, with 267 branches in 170 cities 
Se a Sy em 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. CFM-12, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of ‘“The Ten 
Hidden Losses in Slow Charge Accounts’’. 





Name 





















NEW JOYCE 


Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 





and it always opens flat 


CUTS BINDER COSTS IN HALF! 


SAVE 50%! A daily and storage binder 
in one, made to fit any size sheet, form or 
punchings. Serves for Current use—then 
does double duty as a storage binder! 


Learn about the exclusive Joyce binder 
patent features which offer you this un- 
usual saving, convenience, extra service, 
and is MADE TO FIT ANY SIZE 
SHEET, FORM OR PUNCHINGS. 


PROVEN ECONOMY! 


HALF MILLION IN ACTUAL USE! 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Just send us your sample sheet and get a 
JOYCE binder for your trial use. Or 
write Dept. N for illustrated folder ‘“Cut- 
ting Binder Costs 50%.”’ 


Lhe Edward J. Joyce Filing Co 


they are not, if we feel that we have 
made what, under the circumstances, 
is a reasonable investigation into 
inventories, quantities, and pricing 
and what not, we see no advantage 
in the company indicating in its 
statements either that the inventories 
are as certified by company officials 
or in our indicating in our certificates 
that we have relied on that sort of 
a representation. 

Q. What do you do when you 
have not been able to make a test 
which satisfied you as to its reason- 
ableness in these points ? 

A. If the amount involved is not 
such as to materially affect the state- 
ments, we might make a qualifica- 
tion and possibly give some indica- 
tion as to the amount involved. Our 
feeling with regard to any material 
difference is that we should not cer- 
tify the statements. 

The latest additions to auditing pro- 
cedure now demands that corrobora- 
tion of inventory quantities by physi- 
cal tests should be accepted as normal 
audit procedure. The accountant now 
must, in ‘accordance with what will 
hereafter be recognized as normal audit 
procedure, observe the making of physi- 
cal tests by count, weight or measure- 


ment, although it must not be assumed 
from the preceding statement that in 
the past certified public accountants 
have not made test checks of inven- 
tory quantities. “Where the ac- 
countant has not made these physical 
tests by count, weight, or measure- 
ment because of impracticability or 
because he has departed from normal 
auditing procedure, he shall make suit- 
able explanation or exception in report- 
ing on the financial statements of a 
concern over his signature”. In other 
words he must qualify his report when 
departing from additional procedures 
though he does not assume the re- 
sponsibilities of, a general appraiser, 
valuer, or expert in materials. 

Consideration of the subject of the 
verification of accounts receivable in- 
volves for the credit grantor, first, ex- 
amination of methods of auditing pro- 
cedure and second, the applicability of 
correct accounts to ratio analysis. If 
auditing procedure can do something 
more than merely warrant the accur- 
acy of accounts the importance of ratio 
anaysis will take on a somewhat great- 
er aspect of validity. Since accounts 
receivable arises from the main income- 
producing feature of the business, it is 
the lifetime of the organization. 


EXPORTERS! 
YOU Need SHIPPING DIGEST NOW! 


SHIPPING DIGEST is an indispensable aid to the American ex 
markets are developing for American products all over the world. YO 
trade if you are to take full advantage of this opportunity. 


rter today. Export trade is booming. Vast new 
need the latest information on shipping and export 


SHIPPING DIGEST, a weekly publication for Export and Transportation Executives, gives you every week, througb- 


out the year: 


1. All announced sailings from American and Canadian ports to all world ports, including intercoastal and coastwise 


sailings as well as foreign. 


2. News and articles on the latest developments in shipping and export trade. Trade opportunities. Foreign buyers 
and agents visiting the United States. Activities of export and shipping clubs and organizations. Exporters traveling in 


foreign markets. 


3. Complete directory of all steamship lines’ offices and terminals. 
4. Schedule of ships carrying U. S. mails. 


_ 5. Air mail, passenger and air express departures and rates to the West Indies, Mexico, South and Central America, 
China and Europe. 


6. Weekly digest of foreign exchange. 


7. Much other information vital to the American ex 


export trade. 


SEND TODAY 
FOR 


FREE COPY 
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SHIPPING DIGEST, INC. 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 


porter who wants to take full advantage of today’s flourishing 


Please send me FREE a copy of SHIPPING DIGEST. I understand that this offer does not 


obligate me in any way. 
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The business thermometer: 


Analysis of figures by Marketing Research Division, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Oct. mfrs. sales about 1, 
larger than October, 1938 


Sales of manufacturers during October 
1939 were about one-fourth larger than 
during October 1938 according to reports 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from 1,660 manufacturers. Indications are 
that new orders received during October 
fell off somewhat from the exceptional vol- 
ume of September, but manufacturers’ sales 
were more than maintained by shipments 
on unfilled orders. 

An interesting comparison is supplied by 
the Federal Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production for manufactured goods 
which moved from 111 in September to 120 
in October on an adjusted basis. The cor- 
responding indexes for 1938 were 89 and 
95 for September and October, respectively. 

Manufacturers’ sales during October rose 
almost 3 percent from the September level. 
The changes between those months in 1938 


and 1937 were decreases of one and five 
percent, respectively. Thus the rise this 
year from the high level in September in- 
dicates a definitely sustained rate of sales, 
particularly when it is considered that 
October sales declined last year from 
September at a time when general business 
conditions were improving. 


Wholesalers’ inventories rose 
almost 4% in October, 1939 


From September to October, wholesalers’ 
end-of-month inventories at cost increased 
4 percent, while sales declined 6 percent, 
according to reports from approximately 
2900 firms. This situation undoubtedly re- 
flected movement into wholesalers’ ware- 
houses of some of the heavy volume of 
goods for which purchase commitments 
were made during September, when their 
sales spurted. 


The level of wholesalers’ holdings at the 
end of October was 6 percent above that 
of the previous year. This was the widest 
margin over the corresponding month of 
1938 recorded in any month this year. 
Even after the decline from September, 
however, October sales were still 11% per- 
cent higher than in 1938. 

The adjusted index of Department store 
sales compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board fell one point, from 91 in September 
to 90 in October. While this slight drop 
was in marked contrast with the upward 
trend of industrial production, the index 
remained 6 points above the level of 84 
recorded in October 1938. 

The percentage change for total retail 
trade from last October is not available as 
this goes to press. It probably will not 
vary substantially from that shown by the 
22,000 independent retailers reporting to 
the Department of Commerce, who regis- 
tered an increase of about 7% percent. 


All survey figures collected and compiled by U. S. Bureau of Census 
MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, October 1939 

















Dollar Sales Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
Percent chan Number Percent change 
Industry Number | October 1939 nee of firms October 1, 1939 from} 8 of 
aaa ae ee ee ee eo eer wre 
reporting credit 
Oct. Sept. , Oct.1, | Sept. 1, ] (00's) 
” 1938 1939, | (00's) | data 1938 1939 

Food and kindred products, total................ 452 + 8.5 —*9.8 |$105,503 320 137 141 161 +11.9 +18.4 $63,881 
IE u's io rWotacusaeesawcadecna ¢ 240 + 6.1 3.4 24,289 134 126 135 164 + 3.1 +55.9 11,670 
Flour, cereals, and other grain mill products. . 27 +10.2 —14.5 6,769 24 140 144 164 +17.1 +30.0 5,076 
Meat packing =k AE RE, Se eae ae Oy Cee aE Be 24 + 2.0 —14.2 10,831 22 205 200 220 + 1.1 — 5.0 5,244 
Distil led NN NG rag oi Oc wna GO 5 sinh a ory wie 6 +14.5 +26.9 3.016 6 99 101 90 +14.9 +14. 7 4,325 
Mle pae cis os s0:5k <eparen acca se wx 9 +14.0 —10.4 7,537 8 155 167 168 +18.9 — 3.6 4,831 
Ne ce al ca Roe aale raceway 25 + 3.6 +14.8 1,657 18 62 63 55 + 5.6 +11.0 2,362 
Other SSSR ECT IEE OE 121 +10.0 —13.0 51,404 108 137 141 164 +16.1 +16.2 30,373 
Textiles and their products, total................. 121 +33.7 + 3.3 36,006 114 77 73 72 +15.2 +13.5 45,140 
Clothing, men’s, except hats................. 31 +22.2 —1.1 5,234 28 56 58 51 +17.4 + 9.6 8,290 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery.......... 22 +14.5 — 9.6 1,959 21 73 75 64 +10.0 +12.5 2,826 
Knit goods enamine Tee Ke s&h ans OSes -085 cae 10 +23.3 + 1.2 2,840 10 71 69 72 +10.4 +21.2 3,601 
Other textile products. .................sce0e. 58 +39.4 + 5.7 25,973 55 83 77 78 +15.7 +13.8 30,423 
PION IIL 5 k:5'0 655 5d conse ccne pies oewie'e 62 +36.1 +14.6 5,966 61 72 70 67 +21.3 +10.3 7,476 
Furniture. iY 6 ee oe ee ee 32 +28.3 +11.0 3,092 31 60 61 57 +21.9 +14.0 4,557 

Lumber, timber, and other miscellaneous 
EP ars ee 30 +45.7 +18.6 2,874 30 92 84 81 +20.3 + 5.0 2,919 
Paper and allied products, total.................. 96 +29.7 +15.6 18,692 84 105 99 99 +15.4 + 7.8 15,368 
Paper, writing, books, etc...................5- 25 +29.9 + 8.7 2,929 18 79 77 74 +22.4 + 8.4 3,174 
Paper, boxes and other paper products. ...... 56 +29.6 +16.9 10,917 54 112 103 105 +12.9 + 7.1 8,789 
_ Paper, Wax.............. Se Rae SS eeaeaice 15 +29.6 | +173 | 4,846 12 111 105 104 +15.7 | +88 | 3,405 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 58 +12.6 +17.8 2,849 54 73 69 67 + 2.7 + 3.2 3,843 
Chemicals and allied products, total.............. 133 +22.0 — 3.2 18,412 118 75 72 73 +18.2 +11.8 24,829 
Paints and varnishes....... eet vitordes eta coda Ve +17.0 | —5.1 4,312 61 61 58 60 +12.3 | + 5.3 9,096 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines. . 25 —1.4 + 9.2 3,098 21 66 69 61 +14.7 + 8.2 3,136 
Other chemical products..................... 43 +33.2 — 5.5 11,002 36 88 84 86 +23.9 +18.0 12,597 
Pah BBicious. u.5 sale deposi soso’ vs 18 + 6.6 + 0.1 40,466 15 113 107 107 + 4.0 + 6.5 27,303 
Rubber products EE EE a ea aS aera 14 + 8.9 — 8.7 3,741 13 58 64 63 +25.7 +15.2 6,629 
Leather and its products, total................... 102 +18.6 | — 6.6 25,115 89 61 59 60 +12.3 +34.0 50,327 
Boots and shoes...... ey ie seoka use natee ys eaie¥ a 39 + 8.5 — 9.8 14,781 35 52 52 51 + 7.6 +36.6 39,826 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished........ 39 +37.3 — 3.0 8,977 33 95 94 91 +36.6 +25.8 9,048 
Other leather products....................065 24 +33.4 + 9.5 1,357 21 83 78 72 +22.9 +19.8 1,453 
Stone, clay, and glass products, total............. 66 +20.3 + 7.4 13,292 59 85 85 82 +17.4 + 4.1 13,728 
Illuminating cee Fe Oe a eda oee 10 +29.4 +14.9 625 6 87 89 75 +33.8 + 7.9 368 
Iron and steel and their products, total........... 163 +66.6 +19.9 72,850 154 93 - 89 82 +42.4 +14.7 74,801 
MIMD, cans vcawbacee sss es oid acetate oienety role 17 +39.0 — 4.7 3,382 16 76 73 76 +29.9 +17.3 4,192 
Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus. .... 24 +41.0 +17.0 4,531 24 68 73 55 +17.1 +15.4 6,203 
Other iron and steel products................. 122 +70.5 +21.7 64,937 114 96 92 85 +46.4 +14.4 64,406 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, total... .. 58 +38.5 +10.4 20,098 56 84 77 82 +30.4 +26.6 21,187 
Jewelry and jewelers’ supplies................ 31 +17.6 +10.9 7,450 30 60 66 66 +25.1 +27.1 9,106 
Other non-ferrous metals. .................... 27 +54.6 +10.1 12,648 26 102 86 95 +34.8 +26.2 12,081 

Machinery, not including transportation 

NIN, SIIB vo ve oi civ eeeie decree n<as et 200 +29.2 + 6.9 60,844 175 66 63 63 +17.4 +11.3 62,782 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 89 +23.9 + 7.7 43,910 74 67 67 65 +18.8 +13.2 42,093 
Other machinery, apparatus and supplies....}- 111 +45.4 + 4.9 16,934 101 64 55 60 +14.6 + 7.4 20,689 
Londra. ne EE 47 +44.7 +18.2 7,528 45 82 76 77 +18.7 +17.8 7,607 
Miscellaneous industries.......................55- 70 +16.8 + 8.4 12,853 62 76 79 71 +19.6 +14.8 14,943 
Total...... 2.00.2. 00.2eeeee renee 1,660 +24.9 | + 2.7 1$444,215 | 1,419 88 87 88 +19.0 | +15.5 |$439,844 


* Collection percen 
**Includes Shades, Globes, Refiectors,Etc. 
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are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, October 1939 























Dollar Sales End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratio# 
a s Percent change te Oct. 31, 
Kind of Business —— October 1939 from on. a October 1939 from | ~ 1939 Oct. Oct. Sept. 
reporting Oct. Sept. ¥.) , reporting Oct. Sept. (000's) 1939 1938 1939 
eales ' 1938 | 1980 | 0) “| ocks | 1936 | 1989 

ND is ois esa v05.bs bane cvs sede +11.8 + 8.7 — 2.4 + 1.1 $3,541 198 227 212 
Chemicals ood 5G Sock reka Coven, +26.8 + 3.4 +29.7 + 9.6 262 142 130 134 
sb Sic vc eninn a tbh ecesswess oa + 3.6 — 6.6 + 0.6 + 4.8 809 230 243 216 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes........... + 8.4 —14.4 — 5.5 — 4.4 1,053 126 146 123 
Shoes and other footwear.......................5. + 7.2 — 7.9 + 0.5 — 8.1 4,047 129 140 112 
Re GN saws Rn enakas sawiswuves 424.5 | 414.7 — — — = -— 
Drugs and drug sundries##....................... + 3.3 — 1.8 —1.2 + 3.0 32,270 194 203 185 
ithout liquor department................... + 3.8 — 1.6 — 0.7 + 2.4 13,233 186 195 179 

With liquor department...................... + 2.6 — 1.5 —1.5 + 3.5 19,037 200 210 189 
Dry ERA ot +17.7 — §.2 + 4.3 — 2.2 18,826 182 202 172 
Electrical SR RENES CORR a CL on. SS. oooh ones +34.4 — 0.6 +12.9 + 5.0 20,265 116 139 109 
ay and poultry products...................... — 2.9 — 5.8 —18.8 —12.1 644 63 73 64 
Fresh fruits and vegetables....................... + 5.1 — 6.1 + 4.1 +11.1 908 53 54 46 
NS Ss ted WG aaa 05 005 654.00 oc on we ads +17.9 —20.3 +48.3 +12.8 221 270 201 169 
Furniture and house furnishings................ +24.7 — 5.1 +27.1 — 3.3 5,774 196 191 188 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. + 1.1 —21.0 +14.2 + 7.7 58,983 198 174 146 
Full-line wholesalersf......................... + 1.0 —24.2 +13.4 +10.1 21,481 189 166 129 
Voluntary-group wholesalers................. — 3.1 —22.3 + 7.8 +10.6 18,902 191 172 136 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses. ...... + 3.8 —21.8 +12.8 + 6.7 3,125 146 133 100 
NET UES pie bosses s0cc. civccedes + 8.3 —10.4 +24.7 + 1.6 15,475 243 205 218 
Confectionery. .......... + 9.1 — 1.6 +14.0 | + 6.9 171 94 87 86 
Meats and meat products. + 8.9 + 0.9 +16.1 + 4.3 1,636 45 41 42 
Beer wo —0.8 | —22.3 412.2 | + 5.7 92 34 30 25 
Wines and spirituous liquors + 5.9 — 0.4 — 1.0 + 9.7 5,070 150 160 137 
Total hardware group.... +20.8 + 2.8 + 4.7 + 2.5 43,791 210 243 211 
General hardware....................... +16.0 — 0.1 + 5.3 + 2.4 30,718 239 263 233 
Heavy hardware... pkves ante a +14.3 + 0.8 + 9.0 + 4.0 1,911 214 226 217 
Industrial EN Die de Sele ced cae +36.6 + 8.0 + 1.5 + 1.9 7,452 180 247 193 
Plumbing and heating supplies +24.2 | + 8.6 +3.6 | +3.2 3,710 125 149 128 
Jewelry — 8.5 —10 | +2.9 4,081 221 291 186 
Optical goods. . . —4.9 +21.3 | — 2.6 74 161 185 169 
Lumber and building materials.................. +12.8 + 3.0 + 0.5 2,539 114 138 127 

Machinery, equipment and supplies, except 
_ electrical Sp ueeOiaGbh bwedanints scence ose vas : + 7.7 —13.5 —1.1 3,091 196 369 227 
Surgical equipment and supplies................ : + 4.2 + 5.0 + 2.4 605 246 277 236 
Metals..... SEWSUUEST SERS E Ess Oe bok cee sean Sones ; +11.9 — 0.2 + 0.2 3,611 164 233 176 
Paper and its products.........................-. 7.6 — 0.6 + 2.8 — 0.2 3,786 134 147 127 
Petroleum.... Ee EMRE GAN Sisinh wis obs ain inliere'n4% or OS + 9.3 + 1.3 + 4.3 +12.2 1,449 59 62 53 
Tobacco and its products......................... + 4.1 — 3.1 + 4.6 — 4.2 4,389 53 54 54 
Flowers and nursery stock........................ — 6.5 +19.4 _ — — —_ — — 
Leather and shoe findings........................ +20.8 — 1.3 — — — — — — 
Ns eats. ooo, .axae ca kceads 420.2 | + 5.3 0 +15.1 7,385 128 152 118 
MRR riG ay io cackt cia ceswebesenus +11.5 — 6.3 + 3.6 |$229,373 162 171 146 
* This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. — Insufficient data to show separately. i ‘ 

# These Stock-Sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. ## Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


t Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, October 1939 








Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 


Percent change 








s Number of October 1939 from E 
Kind of Business firms October October otonthe lm €6SC:”SSSS*‘=#“E Ass ff Oct. 

reporting 1939 1938 1939 October | September 1, 1989 
1938 1939 (00's) 
a she osc sek. idy.0 chub siseuesdaveusensbe 155 76 64 76 — 3.4 +10.6 $3,590 
Chemicals (industrial) 10 63 56 57 + 6.8 — 0.1 693 
shh ia shone sseexenncpwsdeesar none 31 43 42 40 + 7.6 + 1.1 1,239 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes.........................+- 42 48 48 41 + 5.3 +10.9 5,697 
don ok. dcckissnevenweeendeeeceecen 39 47 49 37 + 7.3 + 6.9 8,268 
Neen eee sc wcic Slew eemmcue sewsveonacee 15 82 64 73 + 8.3 +12.7 4,673 
Drugs and drug sundries............................ ere 120 71 71 72 + 4.4 + 8.9 25,580 
Without liquor department..........................-..e0008 81 70 70 71 + 2.2 + 6.2 12,332 
os as cawsicssavnseevbscdvenesbece 39 72 73 74 + 6.6 +11.4 13,248 
Kc cobaess svatveraceesscuessorheseresesa 106 45 46 42 +11.8 +15.7 27,505 
ra ie rucce sb nieeosecdeassecsa suits 308 69 66 69 +20.0 + 6.3 25,225 
EE I NO 6 oss ois eda cassis cesecacsvpescnesecs 18 129 139 137 + 6.2 + 5.1 1,308 
Fresh fruits and vegetables........ ; atthe nconagaideekbae Rie 63 124 120 137 — 7.4 — 3.7 1,147 
Porm supplies................ nents SEARS Ses cea cee eee 8 62 60 64 +15.9 + 2.8 336 
Furniture and house furnishings..............................05 42 56 54 50 +26.6 + 8.8 6,503 
Groceries and foods, except farm products....................... 568 96 99 108 +12.4 +11.3 49,876 
Full-line wholesalers..................... pevksabaescekeue 286 91 92 102 +11.2 + 8.9 19,307 
Voluntary-group eS cos odads scans iuwsgunws svane 163 96 98 107 +10.0 +11.5 19,888 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses..................... ans 5a 19 151 159 187 +14.3 + 4.4 1,889 
Specialty lines................ peak i dik ve cakckw eases ixcue cle 100 96 101 106 +20.4 +18.0 8,792 
Se kp acens occa vascedsieesweabe 18 73 70 71 — 2.2 +10.7 353 
Meats and meat products................ ser Ot c a eaEeee 59 192 190 180 + 7.6 + 6.1 7,409 
es soo vecascoscnss-a2cdssuraticcsecooke 14 91 99 ill +12.5 — 6.6 99 
Wines and spirituous liquors......... 2.2.2.2... eee cece cc cu cues 21 95 92 84 + 4.3 +10.6 3,372 
Total hardware REC a sk 6 ckcab oped vese saab ks aiee oc aan 391 58 56 54 +12.6 + 8.5 47,045 
Neen ee ci ou can eae 140 55 52 49 + 9.3 + 8.9 30,694 
Heavy hardware............... cab ones kin Cae ox anche ene 21 71 71 69 +16.0 +10.7 1,350 
as ss isin vesine scauseadvavdadene 112 69 65 67 +21.6 + 6.4 6,779 
Plumbing and heating supplies. . . Miss cpaehes so sell 118 61 60 58 +18.2 + 8.6 8,222 
Ch ss ikke hues eens ss eae hao ; do baie 38 18 18 20 +16.6 +29.2 5,865 
Optical goods............ ae catch hakek seca jectckel 9 67 62 66 +17.8 + 6.8 126 
Lumber and building materials... . . SOR ax 39 69 65 67 +12.4 + 1.3 3,691 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical pe 50 56 52 53 +13.4 + 3.6 3,531 
Surgical equipment and supplies................................ 32 45 42 43 + 5.7 + 1.1 916 
ei cheat uainecuansicesccsecceswscesncocevesd 18 88 80 83 +24.4 +13.4 2,937 
Paper and its products............ Sp eR RR arr « 77 61 59 56 + 9.2 + 7.1 8,388 
AN ci ehebechinds soc0sss oe ease oa 4 95 91 94 + 7.8 + 3.8 2,910 
Tobacco and its products......... Beh ea a ee, 112 122 123 126 + 8.0 + 1.7 8,148 
Leather and shoe findings. ..... k ss pebmehece ane 10 43 42 40 +19.4 +18.7 585 
ee 30 72 65 76 + 4.5 + 8.7 4,378 
BREE TAG Piece tating Ce Boe Is a 2,452 74 73 74 +11.2 + 9.4 $261,393 


* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections b receivable f identical of fir: 
* This heading also includes dilaton of nll minsend cence pide mance — a 


el 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic divisions, October 1939 


Geographic Division 
Kind of Business 


















ieee I, oka sca 6a nasa'c steric topaesesecccngt 166 + 5.8 — 2.6 — 0.5 + 5.3 
errr 33 + 7.9 + 0.1 + 7.4 + 6.0 
Groceries and foods, except farm products... . 29 + 0.7 —15.5 + $8.7 +14.8 
Industrial supplies*......... egal senda enctenet 16 +20.7 + 3.1 — 4.7 + 4.1 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 10 +15.5 + 1.9 + 3.7 + 2.6 
Tobacco and its products...................- 14 + 2.1 + 3.3 — — 

oo oan sia veces ca sccvesccecdsoceces 639 +12.8 — 3.1 + 7.6 + 3.8 
Automotive supplies...............-.....eee- 25 +23.6 +21.8 — 8.0 —j1 
PI IE IIR. dns ve cccrevassesesceess 7 — 5.7 —24.2 — — 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. ...... 22 + 7.3 —19.9 —15.0 —1.0 
Shoes and other footwear..................+5+ 11 + 7.1 —21.1 —« 7,8 = + < 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 14 + 0.6 — 1,8 + 5.3 + 6.3 
ris 66a 65 ke is tur se sons seinen 42 +33.3 + 4.2 + 4.9 0.0 
ESOS ETC LEE PTT ELE. 73 +27.6 + 5.6 +15.3 + 2.7 
Fresh fruits and vegetables..................- 14 +12.0 + 7.1 —25.3 +32.7 
Furniture and house furnishings............. 12 +16.8 —10.2 +25.9 + 3.6 
Groceries and foods, except farm products... . 107 — 0.4 —17.9 +21.8 + 0.9 
Rar, on cca ahial seeks casa ries o> 7 + 2.2 — 7.8 —_ — 
Meats and meat products..................-+- 19 + 9.7 + 0.4 +14.1 + 0.3 
a Ri I AS wcinwag hw Agenads oo <a\00 eae 11 + 3.0 —20.9 +14.3 + 6.7 
NN oct cs achenetccuaceceees 34 +19.9 +14.9 + 9.2 + 6.1 
Bice SLC S ex cpaneen ss < Ute 7 +24.6 + 5.4 + 5.6 — 0.2 
Industrial supplies*......... aga Rtaaecsonteel 33 +51.9 +15.5 + 8.8 + 2.5 
Plumbing and heating supplies..............- 46 +31.9 + 9.1 + 1.2 + 3.8 
IS ce IIE i fon bain sonia gh .aie eee GbE 654 15 +20.3 —23.2 —23.1 + 3.1 
Lumber and building materials.............. ll +33.8 +19.0 — 3.5 + 1.5 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical. 7 + 5.1 —15.3 —— ~— 
Pamer SIG 166 BYOGUCE........ 2.6 accrccsccees 28 +17.8 + 7.4 + 2.6 + 1.8 
Tobacco and its products.................0655 50 + 5.8 — 5.5 + 1.5 — 9.2 

ee Ore rrr 549 +15.7 — 6.1 + 5.3 + 4.9 
Automotive supplies. ..............-.2+0.e0- 45 +24.0 +16.2 + 1.3 + 3.9 
Paints atid Warmighes. ..... 2.06 00550-0cccce0s 12 + 3.7 — 3.0 — 4.8 + 5.3 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....... 10 +19.7 +14.5 + 8.3 — 4.0 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 18 + 6.5 — 0.2 — 0.8 + 4.3 
ee ca soy caceanaer 8 +215 | —9.8 +23 3 —OS 
Electrical goods 61 +44.6 + 2.7 + 3.8 + 6.0 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 19 — 4.3 — 9.6 + 3.2 +17.1 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 114 + 1.2 —23.9 + 4.8 + 8.8 
Meats and meat products... ; 15 + 8.7 + 1.0 +30.5 + 6.2 

Bs ona tatacsesdane 12 — 0.7 —23.9 +20. 6 0-0 
General hardware... 21 +17,1 — 4.8 +16.3 + 5.5 
Industrial supplies*........... 22 +53.4 +18.1 — 3.8 + 0.9 
Plumbing and heating supplies : 16 +23.2 + 4.9 8 +12.9 + 1.4 
IE acc Set tccacatokew bosch a 15 +27.3 — 0.3 8 +18.2 — 2.9 
Lumber and building materials.............. 8 +16.6 + 2.8 5 — 6.5 + 3.0 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical ll +30.7 + 4.5 7 — 1.2 + 1.9 
Rag peeps ll SRS ra ae ener e 10 +55.3 +17.9 6 — 2.2 + 3.4 
Paper and its products...................5..- 23 +17.3 + 0.2 11 + 5.0 — 6.9 
Tobacco and its products...................+5 49 + 7.6 — 3.6 19 +10.6 + 6.9 

I ooo isco vccssecnnecsneesnses 323 +12.5 — 7.4 220 + 9.1 + 2.4, 
RTD IIR, 5. 6 5.5.50. c005s5 0c ccccnsees 19 + 7.0 +15.1 7 +12.4 + 3.6 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 10 + 3.7 — 6.6 9 — 0.6 + 1.5 
ee etc adiys ckcwspan's So ceeeceues 10 +15.5 — 5.6 9 + 8.0 — 4.3 
RNS icc cGas vaeases cents scene 37 +43.6 — 4.3 +18.6 +15.0 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................... 13 — 4.3 —18.2 — 5.3 + 8.8 
Furniture and house furnishings............. 10 +38.6 — 9.6 +40.4 —10.0 
Groceries and foods, except farm products... . 94 + 4.9 —24.2 +15.1 +14.7 
ss cdo corvcevcsnsonsesececin 11 +14.1 —4.9 — 2.8 + 0.3 
ia rs cb cadiciaiensecdoces 7 —16.1 —13.2 4 —-'§.8 +10.8 
Industrial supplies®..........scsscsecsceceess 14 +18.8 + 2.3 8 + 8.5 + 2.8 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 10 +20.9 + 4.1 4 —13.4 + 1.0 
MINE Feudal b Sotndae oh nn4364:scnnses<en ones 7 +30.8 — 8.3 5 — 1.0 + 5.4 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 7 +36. +11.5 4 +28.3 == $4 
Tobacco and its products...................5- 15 — 2.1 — 2.5 9 + 2.7 + 3.2 

ee a errr eee 330 +13.9 — 7.0 79 + 8.7 + 2.4 
Automotive supplies. ...............-0sese es 15 —7%.1 + 8.9 4 — 34 + 6.0 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 16 + 9.3 — 0.1 8 — 1.6 + 2.3 

ee ch cane ghbeteees sceneees ae 13 +12.1 —12.1 7 —0.1 + 2.5 
EE” SLL ETO POC 44 +62.2 — 2.6 41 +30.1 + 5.0 
Fresh fruits and vegetables..................- 11 + 7.6 — 0.5 4 a + 9.5 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 98 + 4.3 —16.0 39 +14.3 + 9.0 
nen On er aedeceende tual 8 + 6.8 +10.3 4 +17.5 +11.7 
I aac kscdcakessecasvesseees 26 +11.6 — 6.2 16 + 5.7 + 1.3 
SRN oo oc i occa vsdecsuce scenes 14 +43.8 +13.0 9 + 9.9 + 3.8 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 20 +12.7 89.7 18 +15.1 + 9.0 
Paper and its products.....................5. 9 +14.5 — 2.1 4 — 0.9 + 2.7 
Tobacco and its products...................55 12 + 4.7 — 3.7 = ad = 

Sine soe. Los eennnnossanesacs 155 +11.2 | —6.7 84 +5.9 | +3.2 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 11 + 3.6 — 3.0 7 — ts ahs 5.% 
SF OOO naiin cccseccccccccccescescecevcsoess 11 + 2.3 —19.1 6 +12.6 + 3.4 
Electrical goods. ........2+sescceeceeseesceees 15 +28.0 — 8.2 11 + 3.2 + 6.7 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 47 + 5.4 —18.4 19 +13.4 + 5.4 
IT II, occ sicee Senses cccnasecesons 16 +16.8 + 5.1 9 + 1.6 + 2.9 
oss 6s eS. dn wasn cine se eue's 8 +30.0 +16.9 4 — 0.8 — 1.9 

ee reer 258 + 9.1 —13.5 74 + 4.7 + 5.1 
Automotive supplies. ..................e0000- 7 + 8.1 +16.3 6 — 7.2 + 3.6 
Drugs (with liquor department)... .. a SEs 10 — 0.5 + 0.8 9 — 0.8 + 5.2 
Dry goods Eh pCadeannahiediehas ads ennres.ces 9 +13.6 — 9.7 8 + 1.4 aoa 
EE rere re 34 +22.7 — 9.9 26 + 5.4 + 3.6 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 129 + 0.4 —25.5 92 +18.0 +12.7 
SS EEE re 15 +22.6 + 1.6 9 + 6.3 + 0.8 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 9 +78.3 +16.7 —. ee ee 
Tobacco and its products...................++ 10 — 4.7 —1.5 _— pans ie 

a aa eros sigaaucss conneaeee 124 +10.0 | — 6.4 8 +53 | +2.8 
Automotive supplies. ....................e00s 13 — 2.1 + 6.1 5 == §@:9 aoe 
en cn hoo 5 OR OO eee 9 +41.5 + 6.6 6 + 6.5 + 8.1 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 39 — 0.7 —22.0 + 9.9 + 7.3 

Ds 6 6 ines dh dia sass a3 Sencbibns ase cccde nes 367 + 7.0 — 8.6 + 3.3 + 3.7 
PIII, cnc ccpesdeersecesecoees 71 +11.6 — 2.4 — iS —= 0.9 
Shoes and other footwear...................+. 7 +23.3 —10.3 — 3.5 +35 
EREY GOOG ose cascccccevecccenescecceseccessss 17 +15.5 + 2.1 — 9.7 — 2.6 
MOIEMOND OTR 005. c sc cesccesesccceevesecies 27 +25.8 — 4.6 +17.9 — 0.6 
Dairy and poultry products.................. 7 —19.4 —13.0 — 4.8 + 0.6 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................... 9 + 2.9 —12.5 ca = 
Furniture and house furnishings............. 7 +23.3 —12.6 sail ead 
Groceries and foods, except farm products... . 54 — 1.4 —18.9 + 9.6 + 6.9 
Meats and meat products...............-.+-+. 13 +15.6 — 0.2 +26.8 + 7.7 
COORIREE RD 6 655555 oo sas sve oc ese asecee 19 +12.4 — 3.2 + 3.2 + 0.9 
Se aa eer 14 + 9.8 — 6.9 + 4.5 + 3.2 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 11 +25.2 +14.7 sel ibe 
Lumber and building materials. .......... ue 13 +14.2 +12.7 ee = *@ 
Surgical equipment and supplies............. 7 +21.5 + 9.7 + 2.7 + 0.9 
paperane tee EE Ee 10 +17.6 | —29.1 +12 | —0.8 
Tobacco and its products..................... 19 + 0.2 — 2.3 aa pts 





* This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
— Insufficient data to show separately. 


# These Stock-Sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. 











Kind of Business and Region 











Boot MEmMNR Ron 5 an sis sce ep enc esesecsecerccccvegessececesoes 
Ro Sire Oe os So Bc kgin ib sbes sucis) uate eek 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Industrial supplies**........ baaewh SSaneekvuveesTsheernesceen 
Plumbing and heating supplies..................-seeeeseeees 
I IS Swan vic bdsws e o0'0s0000benecsennp vee 

Middle Atlantic...... SRSA aaah obs Stabs b9a0 04+ 55550 0p 05 seep 
Automotive supplies.................2--:eee cere eee eeeeeeeees 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes.................+-+++- 
Shoes and other footwear.................+.sseeeeseeeeeesees 
ee (without liquor department). ................0-seee0es 

Ty 
Electrical goods...............eccscccsccccerereesseeveseneees 
Fresh fruits and vegetables... .............-:sseeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Furniture and house furnishings.................-.+.+e++0++- 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.................+- 
NE NE RIGOR, 5. 5 6000s sccccevecswecesegeescessces 
eG: cin. s van 4 $00 50% seb 000% ene cee 
Heavy hardware..............ssessseeeeeececesececeeeeeeeees 
Industrial supplies**........ ain bch ones heb evs cena vbeshese nen 
Plumbing and heating supplies..............-...eeeeeeeeees 
































EE, sncagshnssaeeh ess besebna’s soos teed 
‘Tobacco oi cans ccushaboeeseeovdsonnn ccs 
East North Central. .............scceccecccecsenseversvecceeseees 
Automotive supplies................+ssceeeeeeereeenreseeees 
Paints and var F 
Clothing and pareneninen, I. c-. divebensnionne ake 
am (without liquor department). ............-......000085 
ee LOS esc cwn eho enpeesecrs bvaen 
Electrical goods... 
ee Te Oe eT a 
Groceries and foods, except farm products................... 
I ORR OIE, 4, 5 osc ss cccsecesccassssesbevecreces 
General hardware...............s+sseeeeeseeseeeeeeecreeeeees 
Industrial supplies**........ eh besceseacbesbeseenpubenessesas 
———_e i co A. dei secs e ashen seco ken 
ad. sks n Gans yn ophtseetsebebsencceses 
Lumber and building materials................... pag ETE 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical........ 


e 
Paper and its products... 
To and its products. 
West North Central.......... 
Automotive supplies........ 
ruse (without liquor departmen’ 





eeeeeee * 


ry goods. 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware. .. 
Heavy hardware.... . 
Industrial supplies**........ sais 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
South Atlantic....... oeesEhao eens 
Automotive supplies............... 
Drugs (without liquor department) 





eeeeee 


Industrial supplies**........ stab ebaes bespne 
Plumbing and heating supplies............ 
Paper and its products...............+-+++ 
East South Central. .............-.ssseeseneeeees 
Drugs (without liquor department).......... 





Dry 

ens. cnc ghemepenpseneeveeespns 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 

General hardware..............+:sssseeeeeeeeeesceereeeseeees 

Industrial supplies** 
ncn bcede seven eesohsescceceeciss 

Drugs (with liquor department) 






Dry 
EL 55... Jp wcigahiessp eve sheeseebs cosnseevees 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. .............+..-. 
General hardware................ 25355 bnine'e wpe plein kb ew esoenne 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical........ 
EN on, occas sess onesetvebevessevescves 
Mountain............. SU aksuanes decnvshvceseresosepensessysonsees 
I ono voces sc cwscnsveccostccsesconscopoces 
tek i Ba os chuins bos pede bes thonsce estes te 
Groceries and foods, except farm products................... 
Pacific....... Lebbbes> os rr 
I 5. 5 inv cwnen gu sence ae bbowns vesoonoe 
fees 4 other footwear 
ea i ches cab ven sn ssboounscsneeese 
ee ik acne beck eepeesetvepeets sce sa seis 
Dairy and poultry products. .............-:seeeeeee seen eens 
Furniture and house furnishings... ...................00ee00 
Groceries and foods, except farm products................+.. 
eo wk win cenn thoes ecb eee'g cen 
Gonoral hardware. ..............sccccccrcccecsccsccccessceecs 
Industrial supplies**........ sedis ne vecsecveveseboseveseoecses 
Plumbing and heating supplies. ...............--++.eeeeeeees 
Lumber and building materials... j 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical........ 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
en is kn shin bans poeisReesenncovesss 
os. nite cclebethadsneesvavones eis 








72 67 71 
30 76 74 76 
24 88 77 91 
14 67 63 66 
10 50 45 48 
9 105 107 107 
536 79 78 79 
20 66 44 64 
20 47 48 43 
11 44 44 33 
13 61 62 62 
37 51 53 48 
69 74 72 72 
10 202 183 174 
9 51 45 40 
83 96 102 109 
16 182 177 171 
30 48 46 44 
7 64 60 60 
28 79 71 74 
44 61 57 57 
11 19 15 21 
10 74 62 70 
20 57 56 51 
36 132 141 138 
455 73 70 75 
40 75 60 67 
il 29 31 30 
9 59 49 42 
16 78 81 79 
8 45 42 46 
55 65 59 66 
12 96 113 114 
91 95 92 109 
11 105 112 111 
20 58 54 52 
21 70 69 68 
15 62 64 56 
13 19 19 23 
8 66 63 67 
9 77 80 76 
8 92 81 80 
23 63 60 58 
29 116 113 123 
277 76 75 76 
14 65 47 61 
10 77 77 80 
10 41 44 38 
35 61 57 61 
10 57 57 52 
78 118 119 148 
ll 62 58 54 
7 91 100 98 
12 58 53 62 
10 58 61 59 
264 65 67 64 
12 64 61 63 
14 75 76 75 
4 40 44 38 
43 66 67 67 
y 106 116 109 
67 97 98 102 
25 47 48 40 
ll 70 59 61 
20 56 60 56 
7 62 61 62 
128 62 62 58 
9 65 64 64 
ll 41 44 34 
13 76 64 69 
34 92 95 84 
14 51 50 45 
8 71 68 67 
228 70 69 71 
9 73 68 72 

9 44 43 40 
30 77 73 78 

115 92 96 98 
14 65 57 55 

8 42 40 40 

7 86 91 90 

106 75 74 77 

8 59 61 56 

8 69 74 72 
33 90 89 107 

313 75 76 79 

52 60 58 64 

7 46 42 36 
15 57 56 54 
25 71 66 70 
7 137 143 166 
7 69 62 62 
43 94 105 110 
ll 172 167 191 
18 53 53 52 
13 55 59 56 
ll 68 70 69 
13 60 59 63 
9 49 44 41 
7 42 41 38 
8 35 56 56 
14 102 105 102 


* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 


** This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam su 

STATES COMPRISING DIVISIONS: New England—(Conn., Me., 
Ohio, Wisc.); West North Central—(lowa, Kans., Minn., Mo 
Bast South Central—(Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South 
Pacific—(Cal.. Ore., Wash.) 


plies. 


ass., N.H., R. I., Vt.); Middle Atlantic—(N.J., N. Y. 


., Nebr., N. Dak., 8. Dak.); South Atlantic—(Del., D. C., Fla 
Centrai—(Ark., La., Okla., Texas); Mountain—(Aris., Colo., Idaho. Mont., Nev., N. Mex.. Utah, Wyo, 
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WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic divisions, October 1939 


Total Accounts Receivable 
ercent c 
October 1939 from As of Oct. 


1, 1939 


+ 3.8 + 9.4 $13,842 
+ 4.6 +10.6 1,851 
— 3.4 + 5.7 ,558 
+13.8 +12.8 660 
+ 5.7 + 8.7 498 
+ 2.4 — 2.3 420 
+12.3 +10.1 60,604 
—13.7 + 5.1 556 
+ 5.5 +11.5 4,486 
+ 9.6 +10.1 2,473 
+ 2.5 + 6.7 2,939 
+22.9 +12.7 4,971 
+15.3 + 8.4 4,878 
+ 7.8 — 5.3 124 
+26.6 + 7.0 1,171 
+19.8 +16.9 10,599 
+ 7.1 + 5.0 2,738 
+ 7.6 +10.7 4,042 
+21.7 +10.2 650 
+29.3 +11.4 1,365 
+18.3 +12.7 2,708 
+13.8 +31.8 874 
+ 9.9 + 1.0 1,185 
+ 7.3 + 7.3 2,957 
+12.5 + 1.1 3,756 
+10.7 + 8.9 44,535 
— 3.6 +12.1 733 
+ 7.8 — 0.6 539 
+ 2.1 + 8.4 480 
+ 5.5 + 5.7 2,005 
+ 7.8 +22.9 1,661 
+ 8.3 — 0.1 5,070 
+ 6.3 + 3.5 236 
+ 7.0 +11.4 9,519 
+11.1 + 7.1 648 
+ 9.3 + 9.5 4,905 
+37.3 + 3.8 1,885 
+35.7 + 8.3 1,056 
+13.6 +37.5 2,534 
+17.0 + 5.1 743 
+45.7 + 0.3 322 
+13.4 +13.5 805 
+10.8 + 3.6 3,106 
+ 5.3 + 2.9 1,956 
+10.2 +11.5 40,575 
— 7.8 +21.0 564 
+ 3.0 + 7.1 1,461 
+11.8 +18.4 10,539 
+17.0 + 9.7 2,976 
+39.7 + 5.9 2,433 
+ 9.6 + 8.4 4,426 
+ 5.2 +14.7 4,927 
+ 7.8 +12.7 319 
+ 9.1 + 4.1 716 
+23.7 + 5.4 882 
+16.7 + 9.7 23,015 
+ 3.5 +17.0 412 
+ 4.5 + 6.1 1,355 
+17.8 +25.4 2,134 
+57.6 +10.6 4,053 
+11.5 + 9.7 203 
+ 6.6 + 2.6 3,099 
+13.6 + 8.8 3,737 
+20.3 +11.8 700 
+ 4.8 + 3.3 1,482 
+ 4.1 +10.8 504 
+ 9.5 + 7.6 13,826 
+ 2.0 + 5.5 1,448 
+ 6.6 +13.8 2,268 
+32.7 + 6.5 880 
+11.6 —1.4 2,052 
+13.0 + 7.6 3,659 
+17.8 +13.6 384 
+ 8.4 + 7.2 20,944 
— 2.6 +14.4 1,965 
+ 4.4 +12.8 3,031 
+25.2 + 2.1 2,023 
+11.7 + 5.4 6,816 
+ 9.7 +11.3 2,329 
+12.1 + 4.2 1,780 
+ 3.1 — 1.0 198 
+ 9.0 + 4.3 8,159 
+ 3.5 + 4.0 234 
+35.1 — 3.6 732 
+ 1.1 + 9.9 2,200 
+13.6 + 9.6 35,893 
— 0.3 + 5.6 935 
+16.5 + 0.4 522 
+ 6.9 + 5.0 2,096 
+14.7 + 8.7 2,762 
— 9.4 + 4.4 424 
+17.5 +13.5 978 
+23.7 +20.4 8,607 
+10.9 + 3.2 710 
+ 9.3 + 3.9 5,933 
+16.6 + 4.1 584 
+25.9 +10.8 1,015 
+13.1 — 1.3 732 
+17.7 — 3.0 319 
+ 8.5 + 1.6 256 
+13.0 +19.3 619 
+ 3.3 + 1.1 1,050 


, Pa.); East North Centrai—(Ill., Ind., Mich., 
-» Ga., Md., N. Car., 8. Car., Va., W. Va.); 


The awards of Associate and Fellow of the 
National Institute of Credit are becoming 
more and more recognized as the professional 
hall-marks of the qualified credit manager. 
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Will their plates be empty ? 


Factory burns down... man loses job... can’t find another... but 


his wife and baby still look to him for food, shelter and clothing. 


When a factory burns, the papers 
may say, “Loss $200,000, only partly 
covered by insurance” What doesn’t 
get reported is the human tragedy 
that those cold figures hide. 


What about employee Bill Jones? 
Will he find another job? Or will he 
look in vain, as he sees his slender 
savings melt away? 

Multiply Bill Jones by many thou- 
sands, and you have a hint of the 
personal tragedy caused by fires in 
industry. It is tragedy that 200 capi- 


tal stock* fire insurance companies 
seek to reduce. Through their 
regional and national organizations, 
including The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, they study many 
thousands of fires throughout the 
country every year; try to learn the 
causes; work out ways to prevent 
repetitions of these tragedies. Their 
recommendations are free to every 
city and town for the benefit of 
every individual. 


When you buy capital stock com- 


pany fire insurance for factory or 


home, you are furthering fire pre- 
vention in the interest of everyone 
as well as getting sound protection 
for yourself. 


When yoy enlist the 
services of a skilled in- 
surance Agent or Broker | 
in planning proper in- 
surance coverage, his 
job has onl Be un. 

hroughout the life of 
ot policies he will 

—- your insurance 
problems under con- 
stant supervision. 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 
FIRE INSU RANCE provides sound protec- 


tion at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition 
to legal reserves,.its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus 
funds set aside to meet not merely normal claims but also the sweep- 
ing losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its organized 
public services are national in scope. Its system of operating through 
Agents everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York « Est. 1866 








